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IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here's a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 
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HAPPY HINTING! (Or how to get a Smith-Corona portable for Christmas without really asking for it). 
No matter how you hint, Mom and Dad are sure to get the idea . . . and be glad they did. How come? 
Because nothing lifts grades like typing .. . and there’s no school portable like a Smith-Corona! Choose any 
one of the slick-looking Smith-Coronas below. It’ll help you turn in neater homework, get better grades, 
have more time for fun. All good reasons why the finest gift you can hint for is a Smith-Corona portable. 
In a wide choice of colors, complete with carrying case. Most Smith-Coronas just $5 down at your dealer’s. 


THE GALAXIE is the world’s 


finest manual portable with the 
world’s smartest styling. You'll 
find your homework becomes 
less work (because the Galaxie 
has more useful features than 
any other portabie). 


THE ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
(world’s first and only) gives you 
the light, eaty touch of Power 
Typing and crisp, “printed-page” 
results. You'll be the class of 
your class with the only portable 
that’s electric! 


THE STERLING has al! the fea- 
tures you need for the most 
convenient typing ever. It writes 
everything beautifully ... yet its 
price is surprisingly low. The 
Sterling is now available in a 
wide selection of colors, too. 


SMITH - CORONA 


O'ViSiONn OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT iN 


THE SKYRITER weighs a mere 
9 pounds, yet works wonderfully 
and weers well, too. Light and 
rugged, the Skyriter is as easy 
to carry as your schoolbooks. 
And it turns out neat homework 
you'll be proud to hand in. ' 
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World Affairs Article 
Turkey, Trials for a Trowbled Ally 


National Affairs Article 
The Cost of Living—What It Is, and What 
lt Means te You 


Forum Topic of the Week 
Rubber Stamp Curtain—Danger or Neces- 
sity? (A Pre and Con on Government 
Secrecy) 


March of Events 


A Review of Late News at Press Time 


Behind the Economic Iron Curtain 
Fourth and Final Article in a Series on 
Soviet Economic Life 
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How “Sick” ts Our Entertainment? 


Sports 
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Crossword Puzzle 
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createst “changer” 
since Cinderella’s godmother! 


Can you change a dateless evening to a dance-sation? Webcor can! 

Once you’ve snared yourself a Webcor Hi-Fi—you’ve got the record 
changer that gets things going: gets the crowd coming to your house— 
for music as frantic as the Friday Night Dance! 

Spin an album. Listen. Those jazzmen ... that swinging Trio you all 
adore: "Til Webcor, you’ve never heard them before! Try them on the new 
“Maestro” model, above. A popular Webcor- Hi-Fi portable in smart 
2-color combos. Has automatic volume and tone control . . . wide-range 
speaker .. . 4-speed changer. 

See how the “Maestro” can change you to a dancing doll, any lonesome 
night. WEBCOR Fonografs start at $29.95—slightly higher South and West. 


| WEBCOR IS BUILT 
to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





This picture won 


Your pictures can win ‘100, *50, or *25 in the 


1961 SCHOLASTIC—ANSCO CONTEST 


color and black-and-white. Anyone in grades 7 through 
12 may submit any number of color transparencies and/ 


If ever you have taken a picture that you're proud of, then 
you should enter this nationwide contest. There’s a 
category for experts as well as for the casual box camera 
user. Your pictures can win: $100, $50, $25, or any one 
of 5 Honorable Mentions and supplementary awards in 
each classification. A total of 120 
awards worth more than $5,200. Cash 
prizes are doubled for pictures taken 
on Ansco films. The contest includes 3 
divisions and 15 classifications covering 
every phase of picture-taking in both 


Ansco. 


By Annette Scagiia, Nathan Eckstein Junior High School, Seattie, Washington 


or black-and-white prints ... taken with any type of 
camera. Rules booklets and entry blanks are available 
at your Ansco dealer or from Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. Remember, whether you prefer to 
photograph people, places or things— 
there’s a category in which you might 
win! See your Ansco dealer today! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





Gray Flannel! Farmers 
Dear Editor 
I want to cdmpliment Senior Scho- 
lastic on “its article “The Farmer in the 
Gray Flannel Suit” [Nov. 2 issue}. 
believe it gave facts and information 
otherwise unknown to some people. Be- 
cause I live on a farm, I was especially 
appreciative of this very fine piece. 
More articles like this would give our 
nation a better picture of today’s farmer. 
Larry Juade 
Old Glory H.S 
Sagarton, Tex 


Dear Editor 

Your article “The 
Flannel Suit’ 
in the 
a 20-year-old 
by ae ite plane ; 


Farmer in the Gray 
stated that farmers travel 
model 


automobile (not in 


and 


latest 
jalopy sometimes 
very few farm- 
ers, except for the big corporation farm- 
ers, W ho have the 
private 

The 


spent 


I disagree. There are 
latest model cars and 
planes 

ulso said the government 
billions to help the farmers. If 


articl 


this is so, then why have so many farm 
people left the land because they can't 
make a go of it? Maybe the government 
is helping the farmers, but which ones? 
Certainly not the small farmers! 

Bill Passe 

St. Felix H. § 

Wabaska, Minn 


Ben Roth Agency 
“I've forgotten everything. How do you 
make the formula with the awful smell?’ 


“ te FAO” 


> Our article stressed that though “to 
day's successful farmer” may drive a 
late model car or even own a private 
plane, many thousands of smaller farm- 
ers are having difficulty making an ade- 
quate living—and this despite the fed- 
eral government's huge program of 
farm aid. Some critics of the present 
farm program have charged, as reader 
Passe claims, that it favors bigger farm- 
ers at the expense of smaller ones 
—Editor 


Gold Supply 
Dear Editor 


How can America stop the drain on 
its gold supply (“Is America Losing 
Her Gold Supply?” [Oct. 12 issue])? Uf 
it’s not stopped, there won't be enough 
gold in the country to fill a dental 
cavity. 

Vice-President Nixon stated that ex- 
ports have to said 
America was carrying too great a load 
fin the aid it countries | 
What are other nations doing to help 


increase He also 


gives other 


us with this serious problem? 


Pat Kirk 


St. Michael (Minn.) H. § 


> Our article listed five possible means 
by which our gold 
could be handled: cutting imports, in- 
creasing exports, reducing foreign aid, 
raising the official price of gold, or cut- 
ting the gold reserve requirements es- 
tablished by law. Three weeks ago 
the U. S. moved to reduce its spend- 
ing abroad. President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that the number of service- 
men’s dependents living overseas would 
be decreased. He also announced a cut 
in the amount of goods the govern- 
ment purchases abroad. These measures 
will help decrease the deficit in the U. S 
balance of payments (the gap between 
the money coming into and going out 
of the country). If the gap is rediced, 


outflow problem 


7 
the dollar will be strengthened, thus 


easing the drain on the country’s gold 
reserves. With a strong dollar, foreign 
businessmen and nations are not so like- 
ly to demand payment in gold. The 
U. S. has also suggested that some of 
our prosperous allies—-West Germany, 
Japan, Britain—take on a greater share 
of the burden of aiding the underde- 
veloped lands of Africa and Asia. 
—Editor. 


What Are We For? 
Dear Editor: 

I was very interested in your Ameri- 
can Image article “What Are We For?” 
[Sept. 21 issue]. That article really 
makes one think. 

I believe I agree with David Lilien- 
thal’s point of view as opposed to the 
others. He stated that our strength lies 
in the pursuit of truth by free men. 

Man has been seeking freedom 
through the ages, but seems to, get no- 
where. 

We are slipping into corruption and 
low standards of value. We Americans 
must pressure ourselves to better our 
country and God’s world against the 
powerful forces of prejudices and de- 
cay. In this way only will we be free 


Jacobberger 
Nebraska 


Jannette 
Omaha, 


Boy dates Girl 
Dear Editor: 

I always make it a point to read the 
‘Boy dates Girl” column in your maga- 
zine. I am highly interested in these ar 
ticles and enjoy them thoroughly. I think 
that if articles written in 
answer to some of the questions facing 
teen-agers, they might clear up much 
uncertainty and confusion facing young 
people. 


more were 


Charles A. Profio 
Canon-McMillan H. § 
Canonsburg, Pa. 


Welcomes Both Sides 
Dear Editor: 

I think Senior Scholastic is an out 
standing magazine. I especially like 
your Forum Topic of the Week, be 
cause it informs me of both sides of a 
controversial issue. 


Linda Orman 
Clay City (Ind.) H. § 











Ideas to Live By 














“If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can 
take it away from him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest.” 


—BeENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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; Henle of Monkmeyer 
This fleet of cargo boats is docked in the fabled Golden Horn—harbor of 
Istanbul. Behind rise delicate spires of Istanbul's famous Mosiem mosques. 


Monkmeyer 
In covered bazear in Istanbul, merchants sell 
everything from straw hats to rare silks, spices. 


Swept into power on a tide of 








COLD winter wind sweeps across 

the dry plains of Anatolia. Sharp 
waves rise in the Sea of Marmara— 
where Europe meets Asia—and lash at 
the bleak island of Yassiada. 

There, in an abandoned sports hall 
now converted into a courtroom, the 
former rulers of Turkey wait in mount 
ing fear. They are on trial for their lives 
The charge: treason 

For more than six months they have 
languished on Yassiada, as the military 
regime that toppled them from power 
prepared its charges against them. Then, 
on October 15, the long-awaited trials 
began. 

In the drafty Adnan 
Menderes, former premier of Turkey 
Once dapper and robust, the 61-year 
old Menderes is now thin and ashen 
faced as he defends himself and his 
regime against charges of corruption, 
violation of Turkey's constitution, and 
treason. A treason conviction could bring 
the death penalty 

A few feet 
ailing Cela] Baver 


courtroom sits 


away sits the weak and 
76-year-old former 
president of Turkey 

The courtroom is also filled with other 
high officials of the discredited govern 
ment. Others await their trials in the 
prison nearby—cabinet ministers, politi- 
cal leaders, and more than 400 members 
of parliament 

They were all swooped into jail last 
May 27 when Turkish army officers led 
a lightning coup which, in three tension 


packed hours, toppled the Menderes 
regime from power. 

Near the top of the list of charges 
facing Menderes, Bayar, and former 
Foreign Minister Fatin Zorlu is that of 
deliberately provoking anti-Greek riots 
in the cities of Istanbul and Izmir in 
1955. The army has accused the former 
leaders of planning the riots in order to 
set Turk against Greek as part of the 
dispute then raging over the Mediterra- 
nean island of Cyprus. 

The Menderes regime is also charged 
with having tried to assassinate leaders 
of the opposition political party, and of 
squandering billions of dollars of public 
funds. In a seeming piece of “light re- 
lief” contrasting with the grimness of 
other charges, Bayar has even been ac- 
cused of selling to the Ankara Zoo for 
$2,200 an Afghan hound given to him 
by the president of Afghanistan. 

Menderes and the other officials have 
most of the charges brought 
against them. But the army says it is 
determined to prove to the Turkish peo- 
ple that it acted in their interests in top 
pling the regime from power 


denied 


As ANXIOUS Turks follow the trials, 
they are also wondering about the milf- 
tary group that rules Turkey today. 
This group is headed by General Cemal 
Gursel, a career army officer who 
sparked the sudden revolt\which ended 
the 10-year-old Menderes regime 
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Firmly denying that he was interested 
in power for himself or the army, Gen- 
eral GurSel months ago said the military 
group would stay in command only for 
a few months while the country was set 
back on the road to democracy. 

More than six months have passed, 
however, and the military group shows 
no signs of stepping down. 

Elections for a new civilian govern 
ment have been postponed until next 
May 27—the first anniversary of the 
coup. The new constitution, which is 
supposed to correct some of the abuses 
of the old regime, has not yet been writ 
ten. But General Gursel has promised 
that come what may, a newly elected 
National Assembly will take its place in 
the Turkish capital city of Ankara no 
later than next October 29. 

For the time being, then, Turkey con 
tinues to be ruled by a small group com 
posed of army officers as well as profes 
sors and lawyers. This group, headed 
by General Gursel, is known as the 
National Unity Committee. 

Recently General Gursel dismissed 14 
members of the 37-man committee. He 
accused them of being “extremists” who 
wanted to hold on to power rather than 
return Turkey to civilian rule. This 
shake-up, says General Gursel’s friends, 
proves his main desire is to lead Turkey 
back on the road to parliamentary de- 
mocracy. 

From Turkey’s allies—and particularly 
from the U. S.—has come satisfaction 


Trials for a Troubled Ally 


Ancient metal trades 


are carried on from father to 
son. Here a young coppersmith fashions copper bow!l. 


bayonets, Turkey's military regime faces tough decisions 


\ 


: * 
or Me 2 ee 


Henle. Monkmeyer 


Turkish Information Office 


Turkey's 500,000-man army is the best-trained and best-equipped 
in the Middle East, is duty-bound to a rigid code of discipline. 
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that the “palace revolution” was led by 
army men friendly to the U. S. General 
Gursel’s government, say most observ- 
ers, is not likely to change Turkey's pro- 
Western, anti-Communist foreign policy 
while it tackles the job ef cleaning up 
Turkey's internal troubles. 

Turkey is a major Western ally and 
a key member of both the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
the Central Treaty Organization (see 
U. S. and World Affairs Annual, Oct. 19 
issue). 


Woaen news of the army coup was 
first announced, many correspondents 
feared that Turkey might be in for a 
long siege of military rule. They pointed 
out that Turkey was the sixth nation in 
the volatile Middle East—after Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Sudan, and Pakistan—to 
throw out a corrupt government and re- 
place it with a military regime. 

But there is an important difference 
between Turkish military forces and 
those of other, less stable nations. 
Turkey's army, for example, has more 
than 500,000 superbly trained men 
(compared to 60,000 in President Nas- 
ser United Arab Republic, for exam- 
ple). Turkey’s officers are well disci- 
plined and duty-bound to a rigid code 
of honor. During the Korean War 
(1950-53), 5,000 Turkish troops fought 
heroically under the U. N. banner—and 
had the best record for resisting Com- 
munist “brain-washing” efforts. 

For many years the Turkish-army has 
been looked up to as the chief defender 
of the ideals of modern Turkey. That is 
why, in the opinion of most Turks, army 
leaders rebelled and overturned the 
Menderes government last May. 

Democracy, they point out, is still 
relatively new and fragile in Turkey. It 
goes back only 40 years—and begins 
with the Turkish hero, Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk. 

Almost single-handedly, Ataturk 
worked to fashion a Western-type na- 
tion from the rotten remnants of the 
vast Turkish (Ottoman) Empire. Lead- 
ing an army of reform-minded patriots 
(“Young Turks”), he overthrew the 
corrupt Sultanate and established the 
Turkish Republic in 1923. 

Ataturk moved with lightning speed 
to wake Turkey ftom a long period of 
decline and to adopt Western ways in 
an effort to become a modern nation 
quickly. The Moslem church—to which 
nearly all Turks pay allegiance—was 
separated from the state. Women were 
urged to throw away the veils they wore 
in public. In an effort to tie Turkey to 
the West, the Roman alphabet replaced 
Arabic script. A vast public works pro- 
gram was begun—with new roads, 
schools, and hospitals opened up to 
speed Turkey's advance. 


Ataturk’s revolution was not, how- 
ever, always a popular one. Although 
he was hailed in the cities as a hero, he 
was bitterly attacked in the farms and 
villages of rural Turkey. Moslem priests 
feared the coming of new ways and 
longed to hang on to the traditions of 
the past. 

Behind Ataturk was a Westernized 
minority of students, teachers, and po- 
litical leaders. They were strongly sup- 
ported by the Turkish army, which 
spearheaded Ataturk’s drive to build a 
modern Turkey. 

Ataturk believed it would take many 
years before his revolution was secure 
enough to gamble on submitting it to 
the voters (many of whom could not 
read or write) for approval. 

Just before Ataturk died in 1938, he 
turned over the reins of power to Ismet 
Inonu. Gradually Inonu began easing 


Tobacco is one of Turkey's leading crops. 


government control over public opinion 
and allowed opposition parties to form. 
One, the Democratic party, split off 
from Inonu’s ruling Republican People’s 
party. Leading the Democrats was Celal 
Bayar and Adnan Menderes—both out- 
spoken opponents of Inonu. 

After 12 years in power, Inonu de- 
cided that the time had come to call 
Turkey's first free election—on May 14, 
1950. Those elections booted President 
Inonu out of office. Plainly disappointed, 
Inonu vacated the fortress palace Can- 
kaya (Bloody Rock) that stands on a 
hill overlooking Ankara. Sadly, he 
handed over pewer to his opponent 
Bayar. Yet he stressed his belief that 
the new government would continue to 
be democratic. 

Menderes began a series of massive 
building projects which he promised 
would transform Turkey into a modern 
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industrial nation. Instead they helped 
bring the nation to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

With the help of printing presses that 
worked overtime to turn out new 
money, a runaway inflation set in that 
tripled the price level in three years. 
The U. S. pumped $2,000,000,000 in 
military aid and another $1,000,000,000 
in economic aid into the ailing Turkish 
economy. But it was all gobbled up by 
inflation and inefficient planning. 

At times Menderes would yield all his 
nation’s hard-earned foreign exchange 
by removing all restrictions on imports. 
At other times he would clamp on such 
rigid import controls that for a time 
there were no drugs in the drugstores 
and no coffee in the coffee houses. 

Menderes tried to build support for 
his regime among thé peasants and 
priests by high subsidies and by build- 
ing new mosques. This horrified leaders 
of the Turkish army, who feared that 
Menderes would undermine all the re- 
forms that Ataturk had struggled so hard 
to achieve. 

As opposition to his policies increased, 
Menderes censored the press, jailed 
journalists who wrote critical articles, 
and tried to bring the judicial system 
and the universities under strict gov 
ernment control. He even tried to use 
the army to silence opposition coming 
from former President Inonu. But army 
leaders refused to join in Menderes’ at- 
tempt to banish Inonu from Turkey and 
to punish all 116 deputies of the oppo 
sition Republican People’s party. 

In the last few months before the 
coup, Menderes struck out wildly in an 
effort to silence his opposition. His po- 
lice clubbed university students who 
rioted against his regime. Menderes 
closed the universities, adjourned the 
parliament, and imposed censorship on 
the mails. 

These repressive actions put the army 
in a difficult position. If they obeyed 
Menderes, said some officers, they would 
be helping to crush the democratic re- 
forms to which the army had long been 
committed. The army decided it could 
not go along with Menderes. 


‘Teme with split-second timing a 
group of leading army officers, with the 
aid of cadets from the War College, 
engineered a coup on the night of May 
27. It was a masterpiece of planning. 


At four a.m., the distant sound of 
gunfire echoed through the streets of 
Ankara. As startled Turks rushed to the 
windows in_their nightclothes they saw 
army trucks full of cadets rumbling 
through the center of the town. Behind 
them ground powerful U. S.-made tanks 
of the Turkish army. As the cadets cap- 
tured Ankara, Bayar was trapped in 
Bloody Rock fortress, and Menderes 
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was fleeing down a lonely country road 
As the sun came up over Ankara the 
coup was all over and the army was in 
control. Moreover, the coup was ac- 
complished without the loss of a single 
life. Turks called it the “well-mannered 
revolution.” 

Determined to maintain the demo 
cratic framework, the army 
quickly to share power with civilian 
leaders. A cabinet was set up, composed 


moved 


largely of professors and government 
technicians. The universities were re 
ypened, press censorship lifted, and 
some 50 students and journalists freed 
from jail 


D, RING its six months in office, the 
army has faced many difficult tasks 
One of its most pressing: trying to sal- 
vage the Turkish economy from years 
of mismanagement and inflation. To set 
Turkey's economy back in balance, the 
new regime has to cancel some 600 am- 
bitious public works projects that Men 
deres had begun 

General Gursel’s budget-slashing, say 
many correspondents, has made eco 
sense—but it has raised unem 
ployment and brought on a mild reces- 
sion. Farmers, long used to generous 
subsidies from Menderes, grumble about 
the army's new program of austerity. 

Not all Turks, therefore, are pleased 
with the new regime. A number insist 
that the history of the Middle East 
shows that oncé an army takes over 
power it rarely gives it up without a 
fight. These people fear that the Turk 
ish army may delay elections indefinitely 


nomic 


is it begins to “enjoy” its power. 

Others say that Menderes may not 
have been so bad after all. Although he 
Turkey 


into debt, he built desperately needed 


spent wildly and put deeply 
new schools, bridges, and homes. Men 
leres was popular with the peasants 
but disliked by 
It was these rich 
landowners, some Turks claim, who en 


who paid no taxes) 


the large landowners 


couraged the army to revolt 

But most Turks seem to agree that 
the Menderes regime abused its power 
Charges of graft and corruption under 
the regime have filled the Turkish press 
for months 

The major question now is: when the 
time comes next spring, will the army 
retire? General Gursel has already stated 
that he might stand as a candidate for 
president in Turkey's first post-revolu 
tion elections. 

The next few months will tell if the 
army is really moving toward free elec 
tions, firmly establishing a base for dem- 
ocratic government, and conducting a 
fair trial for the discredited politicians 
m the island of Yassiada. 


In a sense the army regime itself is 


now on trial 





rkish Information Office 


Grief ferry beat side copanstes Asia from Eprope in Turkey. 


Gatekeeper of Two Continents 


ITH its feet planted in Asia, 

but with a big toe overlapping 
into Europe, Turkey bestrides two 
continents. 

In European Turkey lies the fabled 
city of Istanbul—with its magnificent 
Moslem mosques. More than 2,000 
years old, Istanbul has figured impor- 
tantly in the history of the Western 
world, The Greeks called it Byzan- 
tium. The Roman emperor Constan- 
tine made it the capital of his Eastern 
Roman (or Byzantine) Empire in 395 
A. D., renaming it Constantinople. In 
1929 Constantinople became Istan- 
bul. 

Across the narrow strip of water 
known as the Bosporus lies Anato- 
lia, or Asiatic Turkey—a rugged ex- 
panse of mountains and plateaus 
stretching from Mt. Ararat (where 
Noah’s Ark is said to have come to 
rest) along the Soviet frontier, to the 
balmy Mediterranean shores near the 
ancient port of Smyrna (now Izmir). 
In the heart of Asiatic Turkey lies 
the bustling capital city of Ankara— 
only 40 years ago a dusty village. 

Today’s Turks are descended from 
a small tribe of horsemen and fighters 
who roamed the great plains of cen- 
tral Asia and burst into Anatolia dur- 
ing the 11th century. By 1071 they 
had defeated both Arabs and Chris- 
tians and captured the Holy Land. 
For two centuries the kings of Europe 
sent knights to fight in seven Cru- 
sades against the Turks, but were 
unable to conquer them. 

Under the Turkish leader Osman 
(founder of the Ottoman Empire), 
and his son Orhan, a crack fighting 
force was forged. By the 16th cen- 


tury, the Ottoman Empire stretched 
from the gates o* Vienna to the tip 
of Sandi Arabia. All Europe trembled 
in fear of the seemingly unconquer- 
able Turks. But in 1683 the myth of 
the “invincible Turk” was dispelled 
when the Turks suffered a shattering 
defeat at Vienna by a combination of 
European states. 

In the next two centuries the once 
mighty empire steadily disintegrated. 
One after another, such states as Bul- 
garia and Rumania gained their in- 
dependence from Turkey 


Disieeen: the late 19th century, 
Turkey allied itself closely with Ger- 
many. This sealed the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire. When Germany 
was defeated in World War I (1914- 
18), Turkey was reduced to her 
present borders by the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923). 

The humiliation of this defeat 
shook the Turks out of their long 
slumber. A dynamic new leader rose: 
Kemal Ataturk. ’ 

Under him, Turkey was declared 
a republic in 1923. Ataturk became 
its first president. He began a series 
of reforms that were truly revolu- 
tionary. 

Since Ataturk’s death in 1938, his 
followers have tried to carry on his 
dream of lifting Turkey from the 
Middle Ages into the modern world. 
Although three quarters of Turkey's 
27,000,000 people are farmers and 
herdsmen, Turkey is rapidly indus- 
trializing and is today one of the 
most “Westernized” nations in the 
Middle East. 





What It Iai? 


What It Means to You 


AKE corn flakes, chicken fat, grat- 
ed mozzarella cheese, tomatoes, 
pickled herring, and liverwurst. 

Add gasoline, overshoes, the monthly 
doctor's and dentist's bills, theatre tick- 
ets, lipstick, hair oil, and carpeting. 

Mix in a sampling of train fares, 
house paint, school supplies, eau de 
cologne, and kitchen sinks. 

What do you have? 

All those who said a “pizza-with- 
everything,” go to the rear of the class! 

What you do have is a recipe for 
the “cost of living.” Every month the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics uses such a recipe 
when it compiles its figures on the cost 
of living. 

It samples the prices which U. S. 
consumers are paying for food, housing, 
apparel, transportation, medical and 
personal care, reading and recreation, 


and other goods and services. Then it 
averages these prices out and publishes 
them in one of the most valuable eco- 
nomic recipes in use today—the month- 
ly Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

For journalists, the CPI makes good 
tell what prices are doing—whether they 
are rising or falling—and when, where, 
and how the consumer is spending his 
money. 

For journalists, the CPI makes good 
news copy. Between February and Au- 
gust of this year, for example, the CPI 
rose steadily each month, so that the 
headline Cost of Living Reaches New 
High became familiar reading in U. S. 
newspapers for six months in a row. In 


. 
CS americans ar wore 3 


oYpr oo occcccccvccovece 


August, prices remained firm—they 
neither rose nor fell—so journalists re- 
ported: Cost of Living Levels Off. But 
in September prices resumed their up- 
ward course, and once again the old, 
familiar headline about prices hitting 
an all-time high was evident in news- 
papers across the land. 

For politicians, the CPI provides a 
guide to the government's success in 
keeping prices stable. Politicians out 
of office can charge that the cost of 
living has been going up under the 
politicians in office. The latter may re- 
ply that it’s risen less sharply than when 
some others were in office. Either way, 
the CPI provides grist for election cam- 
paigns. 

In short, everyone seems to look for- 
ward each month to the Consumer 
Price Index except the U. S. consumer 
himself. For him, the monthly report 
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on prices by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has too often confirmed what he 
has suspected all along—the prices for 
the things he buys are going higher and 
higher. Thus the value of his hard- 
earned dollars goes down, as they buy 
him less and less 


Waar. specifically, does the CPI 


tell us? According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, it “measures the aver 
age change in prices of goods and 
services purchased by urban wage 
earners and clerical-worker families” 

that is, prices of goods and services 
typically consumed by average families 
living in cities. (These consumer goods 
are not to be confused with producer 
goods and services—such as steel, con 
struction of factories, etc.) 

The CPI uses the figure 100 as a 
base figure. The average price of goods 
and services purchased by consumers 
in the period 1947-1949 is then used as 
the base (100) for measuring. Prices 
today are contrasted on a percentage 
basis with prices in the base period 
1947-1949. 

Thus we find that the latest CPI (for 
September, 1960) is 126.8. This means 
that prices in September 1960 were 
126.8 per cent of what they were in 
1947-1949. That's 26.8 per cent higher 
than in the base period. Or, to put it 
still another way, it takes $126.80 to 
buy now what $100 would buy in 1947- 
49. We can therefore say that the “cost 
of living” has risen by 26.8 per cent 
since 1947-1949. 

The CPI also serves as a handy guide 
to inflation, although technically the 
CPI cannot be said to measure inflation 
Most journalists, and even some econo- 
mists, tend to equate “rising prices” 
with “inflation” and to use these terms 
interchangeably. These two do not mean 









































exactly the same thing, however. 

Inflation really means that the supply 
of dollars in consumer hands is becom- 
ing larger, or “inflated.” Thus there is 
more money in people’s hands to buy 
goods than there may be goods to meet 
the demand. Accordingly, this has the 
effect of driving prices up—as buyers 
“bid” against one another for the goods 
that are available. 

Invariably, therefore, inflation and 
rising prices go hand-in-hand—even 
though they are not technically the 


nla, 
Jerry Doyle in Philadetphia Dally News 


But You Can't Eat the Thumb! 
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same thing to an economist. Since 1949 
for example, the gradually rising price 
level has been accompanied by what 
economists call a “gradual inflation” in 
the U. S. money and credit supply. 

This is why the CPI can serve as a 
guide to inflation as well as to rising 
prices, and why some authorities on 
occasion use both terms to mean the 
same thing. 


“he Consumer Price Index also gives 
economists detailed information about 
what is happening in various sectors of 
the American economy and in different 
areas of the nation. 

When it issues its monthly figures, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics breaks 
them down into eight groups: (1) food, 
(2) housing, (3) apparel, (4) trans- 
portation, (5) medical care, (6) per- 
sonal care, (7) reading and recreation, 
and (8) other goods and services. 

Some of these eight groupings, in 
turn, are further broken down. For ex- 
ample, food is subdivided into: cereals 
and bakery products; meats, poultry, 
and fish; dairy products; fruits and 
vegetables; and other foods at home. 
Transportation is subdivided into pri- 
vate and public. 

With these detailed breakdowns, 
economists are able to scrutinize the 
various sectors of the economy to find 
out which specific prices are rising and 
which, if any, are falling. 

For example, the average price of 
food in August fell from 120.6 in July 
to"120.1 on the index—a total of 0.5 
point. In September the price of food 
rose by 0.1 point (to 120.2). But be- 
tween July and August, while food 
prices were going down, the cost of 
medical care was going up, rising 0.3 
point from 156.4 to 156.7. In Septem- 
ber medical care costs rose still further, 
to 156.9. 

These figures serve partially to sub- 
stantiate what economists have suspect- 
ed for a long time: that prices for goods 
(such as food) are falling slightly or 
remaining steady, while prices for serv- 
ices (such as medical care) are rising 

Most economists are convinced that 
the rising cost of services has accounted 
most for the gradual over-all rise in 
the CPI. 

Moreover, prices varied not only in 
general sectors of the economy but also 
from place to place in the country. The 
September CPI shows that in Cincin 
nati, Ohio, the price index for goods 
and services averaged out at 124.8 
or two points below the national aver 
age of 126.8. On the other hand, the 
price index for Los Angeles, California, 
averaged out at 129.8—or three points 
above the national average. 

In compiling data for the CPI, the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A pro and con discussion: Should the federal government have 


oe 


bam NECESSITY 
- 1. Freedom of the press does not give 


reporters the right to all types of in- 
formation. 


Does freedom of speech give people 
the right to panic a crowd by shouting 
“fire”? Of course not! Those who try it 

can be arrested—and the Supreme Court 
Peas 6, 05,7 wi Sista has upheld such arrests. 

pa? oh g Bed Similarly freedom of the press does 
is mgt 10 gaat not guarantee reporters access to all 
© information. Do newsmen have the right 
tq invade jury rooms to get the “inside 
story” on jury deliberations? Of course 
not! Do they have the right to en- 
ter closed-door Congressional hearings? 

Again, no. 

There's nothing in our Constitution 
that says the government has to invite 
the press to see inside anything. In 
fact, Presidential news conferences are 
held as a courtesy to the press—not as 
a requirement. 

Traditionally, Americans have always 
wanted the press to have access to 
whatever information it has a legitimate 
right to know. But don’t we all some- 
times consider certain information pri- 
vate from even our friends? Why, then, 
shouldn't government officials have the 
right to decide when it might be best 
to hold back some information? 


CURTAIN 


DANGER OR NECESSITY? 
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Y Forum Topic 
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right to withhold information not affecting national security? 


2. Government operations should not 
be run in a goldfish bowl. 


The government is, quite obvious- 
ly, a vast, complex network. Its var- 
ious departments work on many mat- 
ters. not meant for public eyes and 
ears. Take the controversial USIA 
polls of U. S. prestige overseas. USIA 
officials pointed out to Senior Scho- 
lastic that such polls have been taken 
for many years and have always 
been classified “secret” or “confidential.” 
Why? Not to conceal information from 
the public. The documents are classified 
because the polls are meant to serve 
only as guide lines to USIA officials in 
determining how to carry out their 
jobs best. 

A businessman wouldn't think of pub- 
licizing reports dealing with his normal 
operating methods, would he? Why, 
then, should a government agency be 
expected to reveal routine reports meant 
to aid its own operation? 

Running the government is not the 
same as running a steam shovel. The 
government can't be run under the eyes 
of a thousand sidewalk superintendents. 
Neither can it be run with reporters 
lurking in every desk drawer sifting 
papers for a headline. 


3. Release of partial information can 
be misleading and harmful. 


Several years ago True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agticulture, told a 
committee of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives that his department “arbi- 
trarily withheld certain information” un- 
til a complete report was available. He 
cited the case of annual crop reports. 
Premature release of this type of in- 
formation, he argues, “could have a 
very significant effect on the commodity 
markets.” 

There are many other instances of 
government officials having to use their 
discretion on whether to withhold or 
release non-strategic information. For 
instance, during a polio outbreak sev- 
eral summers ago, the federal govern- 
ment quietly began re-testing the effec- 
tiveness of the Salk polio vaccine. Had 
the government told the public what it 
was doing, it might have caused great 
‘~and, as it turned out, unfounded— 
alarm. Here was a clear case where 
withholding information until more was 
known on the matter was a wise course. 

Freedom of the press is one of the 
most important elements of democracy. 
But let’s nat turn freedom of the press 
into tyranny by the press. If government 
officials are attacked every time they 
withhold some information, their right 
to work in privacy and their efficiency 
will be dangerously impaired. 


1. The people have a right to know 
what their government is doing. 


Our taxes pay the salaries of govern- 
ment employees. Why, then, should 
they have the right to hide their activi- 
ties behind a rubber stamp of secrecy? 

No one is accusing an official of dis- 
honesty every time he marks something 
“secret.” But there should be some 
effective mechanism which would re- 
quire a government servant to justify 
the use of the “secret” stamp. 

“Since governments and newspapers 
were founded, government has attempt- 
ed . . . to hide or sugarcoat unpleasant 
facts, particularly those facts that show 
the government in a bad light,” says 


Berryman in The Quill 
Is no news bod news? 
UPI Washington correspondent Merri- 
man Smith. “And the newspapers, bless 
‘em, have never ceased trying to pre- 
vent government from succeeding in 
this endeavor.” 

“Suppression of public information,’ 
says James S. Pope, executive editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, “goes on 
day after day. . . . The fact that we 
have to fight for it at all is a sort of 
disgrace.” 


2. One function of a free press is to 
probe behind closed doors. 


Any time anyone in government goes 
behind closed doors or marks a docu- 
ment “secret,” the question should be 
asked—twhy? If it relates to security or 
delicate international negotiations, then 
the secrecy may well be justified. But 
often the hiding of news represents the 
philosophy that “what the public 
doesn’t know won't hurt it.” 

For instance, many reports revealing 
wholesale waste in our foreign aid pro- 
grams to Southeast Asia were classified 


“top secret.” It took many weeks and 
months of persistent digging by re- 
porters to uncover the facts. 

Don’t the American people have a 
right to know when their money is 
being misspent? And isn’t it the duty 
of the press to see to it that the gov- 
ernment does not get away with slap- 
ping the security label on information 
which plainly does not fall into this 
class? 


3. Excessive secrecy could endanger, 
not safeguard, our security. 


In 1959 the late Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr. (Dem., Mo.) wrote 
to leading U. S. scientists..He asked 
whether they thought the progress of 
science in the U. S. was being held up 
by unnecessary secrecy. The opinion of 
the scientists was yes. 

Walter H. Brattain, co-inventor of 
the transistor and winner of a Nobel 
Prize in 1956, said: “Before World 
War II, the U. S. was a nation that 
offered asylum to independent and non- 
conformist thinking individuals.” Dur- 
ing the war, he went on, many docu- 
ments that would have been available 
in peacetime were classified. After the 
war the government continued classify- 
ing “anything that might possibly aid 
an enemy.” Government classification 
of scientific data, said Mr. Brattain, 
discouraged top scientific men from 
coming here for research and study. 

“I feel very strongly,” he said, “that 
most [secrecy] restrictions turn out to 
be foolish.” 

Congressman John Moss, for ex- 
ample, has charged that our govern- 
ment had information, months prior to 
the launching date, that the Russians 
might be ready to put a satellite into 
space. But all that information was 
labeled “top secret.” Had it been made 
available to the public, says Congress- 
man Moss, the U. S. public might not 
have been so shocked and alarmed by 
the Russian scientific feat. 

In another instance, reports Con- 
gressman Moss, a study on an effective 
shark repellent was classified secret— 
even though much of the information 
in the study had been taken from a 
magazine article written in 1916! 

“Fighting for freedom of informa- 
tion,” says Mr. Moss, “is like stepping 
on a balloon. Stamp on it in one spot 
and it pops up somewhere else.” 

Free access to news is basic to the 
freedom of the press. Without being 
able to poke into all the corners and 
cubbyholes, the public and the press 
lose their power of “review” over the 
actions of public officials. Instead of 
being masters of the government, the 
people become its servant. 
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A REVIEW OF LATE MEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Congo: Hopes for Harmony 


Dramatic political moves by two 
Congolese leaders brought a glim- 
mer of hope for a settlement of the 
Congo crisis. 

Representatives of Congolese Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu and those of 
Moise Tshombe, president of the Con- 
go's copper-rich Katanga Province, 
reported that they had reached a “per- 
fect identity of views.” 

Tshombe had proclaimed the seces- 
sion of Katanga from the Congo last 
July. He opposed the plans of the pro- 
Soviet ex-premier Patrice Lumumba to 
create a strong central government. 
Tshombe favored instead a federation 
of self-governing provinces. Kasavubu’s 
representatives have been working for 
the past two months to bring Katanga 
back into the Congo peacefully. They 
believed a secessionist Katanga would 
cripple the economy of the Congo. 

The dramatic turnabout came aft- 
er a two-hour conference between 
top men representing Kasavubu and 
Tshombe. They also agreed to meet 
for round-table discussions later this 
month. The Kasavubu-Tshombe agree- 
ment was regarded by some observ- 

ers as a grave blow to the comeback 
hopes of ousted Premier Lumumba. 

Earlier Kasavubu had flown to the 
United Nations in New York where 
he had scored another political victory. 
In a 53 to 24 vote, the U.N. General 
Assembly recognized Kasavubu’s dele- 
gation as the official representative of 
the Congo. Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, and 
several other African and Asian nations 
joined the Soviet bloc in trying to block 
the seating of the Kasavubu delegation. 

Armed with the prestige of U.N. 
recognition, Kasavubu returned to the 

Congo to receive a hero's welcome in 
Leopoldville, the Congo's capital. 

Though Kasavubu’s position seemed 
to be growing stronger, violence and 
confusion still governed the wide boule- 
vards of Leopoldville. 

A major clash occurred between 
U.N. troops and those of the Congolese 
army. The Congolese had accused 
Nathaniel A. Welbeck, special envoy 

of Ghana to the Congo, of conspiring 
to help Lumumba seize power. They 
wanted to expel Welbeck from the 


country, U.N. soldiers had orders to 
protect Welbeck, just as they had or- 
ders to protect Lumumba and all other 
officials in the Congo. The U.N. has 
taken the position that its job is not to 
take sides in the political struggle split- 
ting the Congo, but to maintain order. 

As 200 Congolese soldiers ap- 
proached the U.N. detachment (made 
up of 160 Tunisian troops), rifle and 
machinegun fire broke out. After a 
three-hour exchange of fire, the Con- 
golese army forced the U.N. to give 
in. Congolese soldiers promptly escorted 
Welbeck to the airport and hurried 
him on his way back to Ghana. 

President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
then fired a verbal blast at the U.S., 
Britain, and France. Nkrumah, a 
Lumumba supporter, accused these 
Western nations of aiding an alleged 
Belgian attempt to move back into its 
former colony of the Congo. 

Another African nation critical of the 
West's role in Africa is Guinea. Guin- 
ean President Sekou Toure has assailed 
the U.S. for developing a “partisan po- 
sition” in the Congo. Toure also ac- 


~~ 


cused the U.S. of supporting “those” 
—meaning Mr. Kasavubu—who, Toure 
says, “oppose freedom for Africans.” 
President Eisenhewer firmly rejected 
these charges. The President declared 
the United States had been “in the 
forefront of those nations who have 
favored emancipation of all peoples.” 


UN Shortchanged 


The United Nations may face the 
coming year with almost no money 
to meet the expense of keeping 
nearly 20,000 U.N. troeps in the 
troubled Congo. 

Secretary General 
skjold warned that the U.N. would 
have a “virtually empty” treasury at 
the end of 1960. He said that unless 
necessary funds were raised by then, 
the U.N. would have to begin with- 
drawing its troops from the Congo 

The United States moved promptly 
to come to the U.N.’s rescue. The U.S 
said it would provide almost half the 
estimated $60,000,000 needed to keep 
the U.N. force in the Congo through 
December 31 

We will do this 
the U.N. to pay 
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$14,000,000 they now owe us— 
mostly for airlifting troops of other 
countries to the Congo; and (b) by 
agreeing to pay a little more than its 
1960 Congo assessment of $16,255,000 

This was expected to tide the U.N 
over its immediate financial crisis. But 
the U.N. is still confronted with the 
problem of how to raise about 
$350,000,000 in total expenses within 
the next year. 

Refusal of the Soviet bloc and some 
other countries to meet all their ob- 
ligations to the U.N. makes this prob- 
lem worse. It is estimated that the 
nine Soviet bloc countries led by the 
Soviet Union—which recently e 
manded one-third control of the U.N 
~—will pay less than $14,000,000 of the 
total $350,000,000 

The Soviets and their satellites have 
paid their share of the U.N.’s regular 
operating budget in the past, but have 
refused to help pay for U.N.ELF., 
which patrols the Israel-UAR borders. 
So have Arab countries and some 
Latin American nations. Back debts to 
U.N.E.F. total $22,500,000 

On top of this, the Soviet bloc re- 
fuses to pay for the U.N. Congo oper- 
ation, which it has attacked as pro- 
Western. Some Latin American coun- 
tries also indicate they will not pay. 
This will probably mean that the US. 
—already paying nearly one third of 





Mauldin, St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


all U.N. expenses—will be asked to 
make up the deficit. As for the 
$100,000,000_ emergency Congo fund, 
only $12,500,800 has been pledged by 
all nations so far. 

Under Article 19 of the U.N. Char- 
ter, a member nation can lose its vote 
in the General Assembly if its debts 
to the U.N. come to more than the 
contributions due from it for the. pre- 
ceding two years. So far the Assembly 
has never invoked this rule. 


Dollar Blues 


As American gold reserves plum- 
meted to a 20-year low, the U.S. 
began a series of drastic moves to 
stem the flow of U.S. dollars to 
foreign nations. 


The majer move: to reduce some of 
the heavy expenses overseas which 
have contributed to an excessive out- 
flow of dollars—now running at the rate 
of $4,300,000,000 a year. This dollar 
outflow is considered to be one of the 


primary causes behind the steady 
shrinkage in U.S.-gold reserves (see 
major article in our Oct. 12 issue). 
‘Led by Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson and Undersecre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon, a team of 
U.S. officials made a dramatic trip to 
West Germany. Their object: to per- 
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suade the West Germans (whose 
booming economy has built up a large 
gold surplus) to take on a major part 
of the $1,000,000,000 the U.S. spends 
yearly in maintaining U.S. and NATO 
military forces in Europe. 

Meeting with the U.S. officials in 
Bonn, the West Germans were asked 
to agree at once to pay $600,000,000 
a year toward the cost of supporting 
U.S. troops in Germany. The Germans 
turned down this demand, which they 
said resembled occupation costs they 
had to shoulder after World War II 

It was reported that the German 
officials were surprised by the U.S 
demand. Some officials of the U.S 
team, including Mr. Dillon, were also 
reported to have reservations about 
the size of Mr. Anderson’s demand 
and were’ dismayed at the lack of 
diplomatic preparation. Mr. Anderson 
had presumably cleared his mission 
with President Eisenhower but appar- 
ently did not inform the State Depart- 
ment or the West Germans until] after 
the U.S. team had arrived in Bonn. 

The West German government made 
a counteroffer: a one-shot “package 
payment” of nearly $1,000,000,000 
It took the position—also held by 
many U.S. economists—that America’s 
dollar drain was a temporary problem 
which will eventually right itself. 

Secretary Anderson turned down the 
German counteroffer and hinted that 
it might be necessary for the U.S. to 
cut back military forces in Europe. 
Further negotiations are expected. 
Some observers also pointed out that 
any agreement between the current 
U.S. administration and West Germany 
may or may not be changed again after 
January 20, when the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration takes over. 

In another move to cut down 
the outflow of dollars, President 
Eisenhower ordered a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of dependents ac- 
companying service men overseas. Set 
to go into effect January 1, the new 
directive is designed to reduce the 
number of overseas dependents from 
484,000 to about 200,000. The reduc- 
tion would be achieved by not replac- 
ing the 15,000 who return to the U.S. 
every month for reassignment. 

The government also ordered: (a) 
a cutback in U.S. government civilian 
employees stationed dbroad, (b) a 


‘sharp curb on travel by U.S. diplomatic 


officials abroad, (c) a reduction in for- 
eign goods to be stocked in military 
post exchanges, (d) more emphasis on 
the purchase of American goods for 
foreign military and economic as- 
sistance. Officials hoped these steps 
would reduce the dollar outflow by up 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: These dras- 
tic moves center around the fact that, 
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for several years, more U.S. dollars 
have been flowing out of the U.S. than 
have been coming in. 

The outflow averaged $3,500,000,000 
in each of the past two years. The rea- 
son for this is the heavy payments the 
U.S. must make to meet troop costs 
abroad, for military aid to our allies, 
and for economic aid to scores of under- 
developed countries. 

The U.S. government has tried to 
cut the drain on troop costs by having 
our allies shoulder a bigger share of the 
Western defense burden. This was the 
reason for Secretary Anderson's trip to 
West Germany. 

Directly tied to the “dollar outflow” 
is the “gold outflow.” This is because 
foreigners can exchange U.S. dollars 
" for U.S.-held gold. 

As a result, there has been a steady 
flow of gold from the U.S, along with 
the dollar. Over the past three years 
U.S. gold supplies at Ft. Knox, Ken- 
tucky, have fallen by $5,000,000,000. 
Last month they plunged to $18,000,- 
000,000—the lowest level since 1940. 
To counter this gold flow the U.S. has 
tried to cut back dollar outlays abroad. 


in Brief 


100TH U.N. MEMBER. With a 101- 
gun salute, Mauritania celebrated its 
independence November 28. Under 
Premier Moktar Ould Daddah, it is the 
last of 12 African republics of the 
French Community to gain freedom. 
At press-time the U.N. was expected 
to welcome it as its 100th member. 


J.F.K., JR. A six-pound, three-ounce 
baby boy received the honor of being 
the first child ever born to the family 
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of a U.S. President-elect. John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, Jr., arrived soon aft- 
er midnight, November 25. He is the 
second child (first son) born to the 
Massachusetts Senator and his wife. 
The Kennedys also have a 3-year-old 
daughter, Caroline. 


COST OF LIVING. For U.S. con- 
sumers, October, 1960, was the “most 
expensive” month ever, reports the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Consumer Price Index, which measures 
“the cost of living” jumped to 127.3 
per cent of the 1947-1949 average. 
This means that in October it took 
$127.30 to buy what $100 would have 
bought on the average in 1947-49. Con- 
tributing to the rise, the bureau said, 
were the higher prices for .food, cars, 
rents, fuel, clothing and medical care 
(see major article on page 12). 


CHURCH AND STATE. In Puerto 
Rico, Archbishop James P. Davis of 
San Juan announced that Roman 
Catholics who had disobeyed church 
orders and voted for Luis Munoz Marin 
would not be punished. Previously, 
Archbishop Davis and two Catholic 
bishops had warned their parishioners 
they would be guilty of the “sin of 
disobedience” if they voted for Gov- 
ernor Munozs Popular Democratic 
party. Despite that church order, 
Munoz was easily re-elected to his 
fourth term as governor in heavily- 
Catholic Puerto Rico. (See news re- 
view in our Nov. 2 issued 

Meanwhile, in Haiti, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Francois Poirier of Port- 
au-Prince was expelled from the coun- 
try on a government charge that he 
supported a Catholic youth organiza- 
tion in a “Communist-inspired student 
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Wide World 


GOING ON STATION: U.S. nuclear submarine George Washington, armed with 
Polaris missiles, ‘sails to its duty station on the high seas. The “GW” is Amer- 
ica’s first Polaris sub to be put inte active service. She and her “sister subs” 
will give the U.S. an underwater deterrent force with a long-range atomic punch. 
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Wide World 
SPACEWARD: Ther-Delta rocket sends 
Tiros Ht inte orbit (see “In Brief". 


strike.” Students denied that their 
strike was Communist-inspired, and the 
Vatican issued a strong protest on the 


expulsion of the Archbishop. 


VIEW FROM SPACE. A “weather 
eye” satellite weighing 280 pounds and 
carrying two TV cameras was launched 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla. Called Tiros 
II, it began almos: immediately to send 
back pictures of cloud formations—from 
altitudes of about 400 miles. Scientists 
hope to use Tiros II to make better 
weather forecasts. (See photo above.) 


UNDERSEA DREADNOUGHT. 
The’ U.S. Navy has launched its most 
potent nuclear-powered submarine—the 
410-foot Ethan Allen. Named for the 
American Revolutionary War hero, the 
Ethan Allen joins a growing fleet of 
U.S. missile-carrying submarines. 


15 U.S. GOALS. President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals 
issued a 15-point report on “high and 
difficult” goals for the U.S. in the 1960s 
—along with detailed, non-partisan rec- 
ommendations for achieving them. The 
report, prepared by 10 leaders in busi- 
ness, education, and labor stated that 
“our enduring aim is to build a nation 
and help build a world in which every 
human being should be free to deve! 
his capacities to the fullest.” (Wat 
for our major article on the report.) 
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NEW U. S. Air Force radar installa- 

tion is now in operation in the barren 
Arctic wilderness at Thule, Greenland. 
Its huge detection devices probe the 
skies above the polar region to warn 
the North American continent of any 
attempted enemy attack by interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

The Thule installation is the first of 
three that will comprise our Ballistic Mis- 
sile Early Warning System (BMEWS). 

According to some U. S. Air Force 
officials, the Thule site is the largest and 
most complex military electronic facility 
ever built. Standing atop a bleak patch 
of high ground overlooking Greenland’s 
North Star Bay, it is 900 miles from the 
North Pole and approximately halfway 
between Moscow and New York City 
over the pole. 

Four powerful radar transmitter-and- 
receiver stations are at the site, each 
with a range of from 2,000 to 3,000 
miles. They can provide from 15 to 24 
minutes’ warning of an attack by enemy 
ballistic missiles. 

Is this enough time for the U. S. to 
launch a defense? Says Gen. Thomas 
D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff: 

“We have right now roughly a third 
of the Strategic Air Command on ground 
alert. If 1 press the button . . . approxi- 
mately one third of SAC would be off 
the ground within 15 minutes.” 

Eventually, General White expects 
SAC bombers to be armed with anti- 
missile missiles which will seek out and 
destroy approaching enemy ballistic 
missiles while still in flight. Such de- 
fense devices will be effective, however, 
only if the missile warning system is 
working at maximum efficiency. 

How does the new BMEWS installa- 
tion detect enemy missiles? By sending 
out radar beams that probe the skies in 
an unbroken, 150-degree arc. The radar 
beams are transmitted from four radar 
antennas that stand 165 feet tall and 
measure 400 feet long—each as big as 
a 16-story building. 

Here is what happens: 


> The antennas transmit radar beams 
that fan out at two different heights 
above the earth. One network of beams 
extends at an angle of from two to five 
degrees above the horizon, The other 
network probes the skies from six to 
ten degrees above the horizon 

Radar beams travel in a straight line. 
Thus the earth curves away from the 
radar beams. Therefore, when the lower 
beams are 2,000 miles away from 
Thule, they are actually 500 miles 
altove the earth. And, when they are 


RCA 


Four crescent-shaped radar antennas like this comprise Arctic warning system. Each 
is as tall as 16-story building, and built to resist winds up to 185 miles per hour. 
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Free World Defense 


3,000 miles away, they are 1,100 miles 
up. 


> When a missile passes through the 
lower network, radar pulses—“blips”— 
will bounce off it and be recorded on 
super-sensitive receivers back at Thule. 
From these “blips” the position and 
speed of the missile can be plotted 


> Seconds later, when the missile passes 
through the upper “fan” of radar, an- 
other series of “blips” will be received. 
The trajectory of the missile (the curved 
path it follows as it travels up and away 
from its launching pad) can be calcu- 
lated by comparing both sets of “blips.” 


> After the missile’s trajectory has been 
determined, high-speed computers will 
predict where the missile will land and 
at what time. They can also pinpoint 
the spot from which the missile was 
launched. These data will then be 
flashed almost instantaneously to the 
headquarters of the North American 
Air Defense “Command at Colorado 


Springs and to SAC headquarters at 
Omaha. 

The BMEWS installation at Thule 
was constructed at a cost of $500,000,- 
000—slightly less than the cost of build- 
ing the complete DEW (Distant Early 
Warning) Line, which, with 60 radar 
stations, stretches 3,000 miles across the 
Arctic and lower Canada. The DEW 
system can detect enemy aircraft and 
low-altitude ballistic missiles, and its 
range is only a few hundred miles. The 
Thule site, with its long-range radar, is 
the first equipped to detect high-speed, 
high-altitude ballistic missiles. 

Two more BMEWS installations are 
now under construction. One—at Clear, 
Alaska—will be ready, says the Air 
Force, by next summer. The other—at 
Fylingdales Moor, Yorkshire, England 
—may not be finished until 1962. When 
the entire BMEWS is operational, it 
should be able to detect any enemy 
ballistic missile fired in the northern 
hemisphere against any nation in the 
Free World, 





Moscow today. “! talked to a Moscow cab driver who .. . was very proud of 
roads being built in and around the city. When | told him that in the U. S. we built 


cors first, and then roads, he replied: ‘That's an upside-down way of doing things!’ “ 


Behind the 


Economic 


Iron Curtain 


Last in a four-part series 


three factors you must 


HERE are 
consider when you try to compare 
performances of the U. S. and Soviet 
economies. I heard these three factors 
discussed fairly widely by all sorts of 
people in the Soviet Union. But in the 
United States, and 
other Soviet “experts” seem to pay any 
attention to them. 
These three fac tors are as follows 

> (1) The Soviet Union has had only 
a few, brief periods of undisturbed de- 
velopment (when it was not beset by 
revolution, civil war, invasion, or other 
turbulence). Only the years between 
1928 to 1936 and between 1950 to 
1960 represent periods when the Soviet 
economy could pursue its goals under 
more or less normal conditions. 


only economists 


By HAIG BABIAN 
Executive Director 

Institute for Economic Affairs 
New York University 


The United States, on the other 
hand, has enjoyed relative stability. Not 
even the so-called Great Depression of 
the 1930's can be put on a par with the 
several disasters 
that the Soviets 
their first 30 years in power 
> (2) The Soviet Union, since the 
First Five Year Plan was instituted in 
1928, has concentrated its energies on 
a “forced” growth of heavy 
Only passing attention has been given 
to the development of other industrial] 
sectors, such as the production of con- 
sumer goods, Because the Communists 
inherited a fairly “backward” country 
industrially, almost everything else was 
sacrificed to achieving progress in the 
production of steel, oil, cement, coal, 
tractors, trucks, rail and air transport, 
and the other basics of an industrialized 
society. 

Producer goods (heavy industry) 
still represent more than 70 per cent 


famine, etc.) 
during 


(Wal 


encountered 


industry 


Sorfoto 
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of all industrial production in the Soviet 
Union today. In the United States pro- 
ducer goods amount to barely 30 per 
cent of our tota) industrial output. 
>» (3) The Soviet Union's economy is 
“younger” than the economy of the 
United States. Every economic system 
passes through stages that progress 
from infancy to maturity, from the 
underdeveloped (like the economy of 
the Congo) to the developed (like the 
economies of the U. S. A. and of most 
Western European nations). The Sovi 
ets are still in an earlier phase of eco 
nomic development than we in the 
U. S., and therefore the two economies 
are at different stages in the maturing 
process 

From the historical standpoint, we 
that the American 
started its basic development between 
1843 and 1860. The Russian forward 
thrust did not come until 1890 to 1914 
roughly 50 years later. Thus, regardless 
of what methods the Communists are 
using today to close this time gap, the 
fact is that their going 
stages that 
ours has already passed. 


can say economy 


economy is 
through of development 

Direct comparisons of what the two 
economies are d ing now will be mis 
leading unless you keep in mind that 
involved do not have the 
therefore 
measured by the same stand 


the nations 


sari economn needs and 


carmot be 
rds 
These three 
three possibilities that you 
to think about 
> (1) From what has been said above 
it would appear that the Soviets might 
have done « if they hadn't 
and other forms 


factors, in turn, frase 


may want 


ven better 
run into invasion, war 

of strife. In other words, maybe a rea) 
test of the 
beginning 
>» (2 


has made the 


Soviet system is only now 
Although rapid industrialization 
Soviet Union the No. 2 
industria] power today, economn de 
velopment has been so uneven that one 
wonders if the agricultural and con 
sumer goods sectors will ever catch up 
>» (3) Since the 


relatively 
be possible 


Soviet economy is a 
young economy, it 
that it will 
slowing growth rate as it becomes more 
just as the U. S 
We can't speculate too much on the 


may just 
experiem ‘ a 


mature economy did 


first possibility, because no one knows 
W hat would have happened if 

We can be more realistic about the 
second and third possibilities. The ideas 
and data presented in this article will 
I hope 


c lusions 


help vou to draw your own con 


| HAD two conversations in the Soviet 
Union that. are especially pertinent to 
this subject matter. The first was with a 
Soviet economist who is on the research 


ad 
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staff of GOSPLAN, the State 
Planning Commission. 

“We hada choice,” this economist 
told me, “of either raising living stand- 
ards immediately and eventually be- 
coming a nation like Switzerland, or of 
concentrating on heavy industry first 
and eventually becoming a power like 
the United States. Because the Soviet 
Union is a large nation, we decided it 
would be more becoming to be like the 
United States.” 

If you think about this statement for 
a moment, it can tell you a great deal. 
It reveals how deliberately the economy 
is planned in the Soviet Union. It makes 
plain why the consumer sector of the 


Soviet 


economy was sacrificed. 

It illustrates a fundamental lesson of 
economics: namely, that no society can 
do everything at once with the limited 
resources at hand. In the United States, 
if we didn’t have to pay 


taxes, we could have more money to 


for example 


spend on clothing, automobiles, and en 


tertainment. But then we wouldn't 
have schools polic emen and a missile 
defense force. We 
everything if we had all the money in 
don't. Our choice is 


have, just as the 


could have more of 
the world—but we 
limited to what we 
choice of the Soviet planners was lim 


ited to what they had 


Q), another occasion I was talking 


to a Moscow cab driver who raised an 


nteresting issue. He was very proud of 


the new roads being built in and around 
the city 


the roads 


So I asked him who would use 
since auto production was 
only approximately 135,000 units per 
vear 

“There's no point to producing cars 
before you have roads.” he exclaimed 
When I told him that.in the United 
States we built cars first, then 
he replied: “That's an upside 
down way of doing things!” 

Again we statement 
studying, for it shows that the Soviets 
simply do not understand the implica- 
tions of a consumer-oriented economy 
like that of the U. S 

That consumers may freely choose to 


and 
roads 


have a worth 


buy cars in ever-increasing numbers 
and then build new highways for them 
seems like upside down logic and poot 
planning to the average Soviet citizen. 
He, after all, lives in a society where 
the planners plan everything according 
to what they think is best for him in-the 
long run 

Could it be on matters as simple as 
this that the larger questions of personal 
freedom also hang? 

It would be useful to see how far the 
economy of the Soviet Union would have 
to move before it could rival the econ- 
omy of the United States, In basic in- 
dustrial products, the Soviet output of 


1928 was at about the level prevailing 
for the United States in 1899. A com- 
parison of six basic commodities—elec- 
tric power, steel, trucks, tractors, ma- 
chine tools and cement—shows that in 
1928 Soviet output ranged from less 
than one per cent to a top of eight per 
cent of U. S. output. Comparing these 
same items today, we see that Soviet 
figures range from 28 per cent to 200 
per cent of U. S. output. 

In agricultural output, the 
economy in 1928 was hardly 
Russia's 1914 standards, On a per cap- 
ita basis, the Soviet diet was far behind 
the American. In meat consumption, for 
example, the U. S. in 1865 had passed 
the Soviet standards of 1928. Collecti- 
vization slowed Soviet agricultural de- 
velopment because of peasant resistance 

My feeling, however, is that all this is 
behind the Soviet planners. With major 


Soviet 
up to 


new price incentives being offered, the 
collectives will start producing. From 
the latest figures it seems apparent that 
per capita Soviet production of meat 
butter, and milk will equal the U. S 
output of these commodities by 1965 

In consumer goods, the Soviet effort 

thus far—hardly rivals the American 
production records. As late as 1955 the 
Soviets were at the 1909 U. S. output 
level for fabrics; at the 1914 
level for shoes; at the 1909 level for 


cotton 


iutomobiles 

In an earlier article in this series, | 
gave you the current per capita availa- 
bility of consumer durables [see our 
Now. 16 issue}. It is almost certain that 
not even by 1970 will the Soviet Union 
be able to duplicate, item for item, the 
U. S. production of consumer goods 
although substantial increases in this 
sector of the economy may be expected. 


What the sum of this Soviet progress 


21 


amounts to is a Gross National Product 
(the value of all goods and services) 
of approximately $230,000,000,000—or 
about 45 per cent of the GNP of the 
U. S. 

With an over-all annual growth rate 
of 6 per cent, as compared to 3 per cent 
for the United States, the Soviet GNP 
will approximate 53 per cent of ours by 
1965; 62 per cent by 1970. 


Tins being the case, why is there so 
much talk about a hot economic race 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States? The best general answer 
that can be given is that the world is 
watching the competition. The fact that 
the Soviet Union can cut into the U. S 
lead so substantially within a decade 
wil] have a great influence on the un- 
derdeveloped nations of» the 
They may seek to speed up their own 
development by adopting Soviet me- 
thods rather than following the Ameri- 
can system of relative economic 

political freedom for the individual. 

Thus, the fact that the U. S. in 1970 
may still hold a substantia] economic 
lead is not as comforting as the figures 
might suggest. 

A more specific answer can be de- 
rived by reading between the lines of 
the economic statistics. The fact is that 
in spite of a considerably smaller GNP, 
the Soviet planners are already invest- 
ing as much in their heavy industry, 
mining, electric power, and research 
and development programs as_ the 
United States. By 1964 the annual ad- 
dition to the Soviet GNP will be 
$16,000,000,000—the same as that of 
the GNP of the U. S. After 1964 the 
Soviet annual increment will exceed the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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and 
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Soviets say that when completed this Siberian dam will be the world’s most powerful. 





How “Sick” 
Is Our Entertainment? 


HE time is 1,000 years from now— 

in the year 2960. A scholar of the 
future has just finished writing a history 
of American entertainment in the mid- 
20th century. His aim: to uncover some 
of the social and psychological charac- 
teristics of the American people by ex- 
amining the kind of entertainment pop- 
ular in our time. Some of his conclusions 
might go as follows: 

“Americans in 1960 were a miserable 
and unhappy people. Despite their ma- 
terial well-being, many were mentally 
ill. Many others were narcotic addicts 
or alcoholics. To a startling degree they 
were preoccupied with sex and violence 
—two subjects which appear constantly 
in their plays, movies, and TV dramas. 
Glamorized stories about gunmen, psy- 
chopaths, narcotic addicts, alcoholics, 
sex fiends, and every sort of degenerate 
character were available in super-abun- 
dance. Judging by their ‘entertainment’ 
preferences, Americans in 1960 were 
‘sick’ people.” 

Of course, our “mythical historian” 
would not have drawn the correct con- 
clusions. For all our faults, American 
society in 1960 can hardly be described 
as “sick.” And, as we mentioned in last 
week’s American Image article, there 
are many people who believe that the 


U. S. is experiencing a healthy, vibrant 
“cultural explosion” such as few nations 
have ever known. 

Yet it remains true that a sizable sec- 
tion of American entertainment in 1960 
could give the naive observer some de- 
pressing impressions. “Sick” comedians 
tell “sick” jokes. “Sick” novels, poems, 
and plays—with their sordid, depressing, 
and sometimes nauseating themes—are 
hailed as the literary and dramatic “sen- 
sations” of the day. Theatre marquees 
in our major cities play up sex and vio- 
lence unashamedly—as do the covers of 
“girly” magazines on newsstands and 
drug store novels. 

In fact, there is a growing number 
of critics who wonder if too much of 
American entertainment may be losing 
its historic role of providing amusement 
and becoming, instead, a traumatic ex- 
perience-—shocking and unnerving for 
those who watch and listen, exposing 
the public to immoral, unrealistic, and 
one-sided views of life. Here's what 
some critics are saying: 
> Drama critic Walter Kerr of the New 
York Herald Tribune: “Our studiously 
decadent drama” shows a “persistent 
concern with neurosis, perversion, dis- 
integration, and general foul weather 

. . The customer who has done his best 
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from 9 to 5, and who goes right on try 

ing to construct a decent world from 5 
to bedtime, may well be forgiven his 
impatience and his disbelief as he is 
forced to look at ‘ntricate patterns of 
corruption each time he visits Broad 
way.” 

> Film critic Bosley Crowther of the 
New York Times: “Something unsavory 
is happening in the motion-picture realm 
that demands the exercise of utmost 
vigilance and responsibility on the part 
of those who are truly interested in the 
future of films. This is the tendency of 
producers, made evident in any number 
of recent films, to go for licentious sto- 
ries and/or to inject extreme and gross 
sex details in their works.” 

>» Nationally syndicated arts critic John 
Crosby: Movie marquees are more “sex 
conscious” than ever. ““Most daring 
scenes ever shown. A story of unbridled 
passion and wanton love. ‘Real! 
Raw! Racy!’ .. . “Never, no never before 
such scenes! A voleano of smoldering 
passions, It does seem to me that 
sex has never been so naked and un 
ashamed (Gee, Mannie, that’s a great 
title for our next picture!) or so blatantly 
the only reason they make so many pi 

tures.” 

Can this sort of stuff be called “enter 
tainment”? Is this what people really 
want? Critics are divided on this point 

Take, for example, the recent contro 
versial film Psycho. Here was a film 
which featured—aside from the psycho 
path in the title role—two unusually 
gruesome, blood-drenched murders. The 
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picture was a box-office smash. Para- 
mount Pictures states that Psycho has 
grossed $9,000,000 to date—and is still 
going strong. 

How does such a film reflect upon the 
state of public morality? Much has been 
written lately in newspapers and maga- 
zines saying it reflects a pretty low state. 
But after a barrage of critica] letters to 
the New York Times, its movie critic 
Bosley Crowther wrote: “A good many 
of our readers seem to think that some- 
thing awful has occurred, that Psycho 
should not be tolerated on the screen. 
They insist that it is willfully sadistic, 
that it represents ‘tasteless violence’ (as 
distinct from the tasteful 
gather ). and that it indicates we're going 


sort, we 
to the dogs As for this picture con- 
tributing to the degeneration of the 
human race, let us tenderly remind our 
anxious readers that the theatre. has al- 
ways dished up a portion of entertain- 
ment featuring violence, morbidity, and 
lots of blood.” 
Even and the great 
Greek classical dramatists, some people 


Shakespeare 


point out, used scenes of violence and 
Per- 
haps—but it was never the main reason 


bloodshed To whic h others reply 
for the play as it so often seems to be 
today. 
There are many, however, who will 
argue that the best playwrights of a 
particular age accurately reflect the age 
itself or its major plights. 
Thus if such well-known playwrights as 
Tennessee Williams or Lillian Hellman 
are writing plays about neurotic, un- 


dramatize 


savory, or “sick” subjects, then 
perhaps they are merely providing a 
creative insight into the true spirit of 


our age—whether we like it or not. 


even 


If our entertainment persists in por- 
traying “sick” people committing “sick” 


acts, perhaps there is a basis for believ- 
ing it reflects the public’s real tastes and 
attitudes. “Maybe we are ‘sick’,” says 
drama critic Walter Kerr. The “big- 
money-makers” in the so-called enter- 
tainment business should certainly give 
us cause for some concern. 


Ox the other hand, there is plenty of 
non-“sick” entertainment available for 
those who want it. It is reassuring to 
note that the biggest Broadway hits in 
have been literate and 
“clean” shows like My Fair Lady, South 
Pacific, Music Man, and Sound of Music 
Films such as Sunrise at Campobello 
and Ben-Hur are doing well at the na 
tion's box offices. And on TV, major 
programs such as Omnibus and Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame consistently present 
high caliber shows. They provide not 
only sound family entertainment -but a 
healthy—indeed, sometimes inspirational 

outlook on life as well. 

“Movies,” says New York Times critic 
A. H. Weiler, “may not be better than 
ever by all yardsticks, but the evidence 
forcefully illustrates that pictures pre- 
sented during the last seven months are 


recent years 


not only comparable in quantity to those 
shown during similar periods over the 
last few years, but, and more impor- 
tantly, the percentage of quality also 
has been respectable. ...The time for 
viewing the scene with alarm is not yet 
at hand.” 

Whatever the over-all state of Ameri- 
can entertainment in 1960, we can draw 
one conclusion: That, in the last an- 
alysis, it is up to the individual Ameri- 
can himself what he or she goes to see, 
or what he or she American 
entertainment can be only so “sick” as 
Americans themselves let it be. 


reads. 


Which represents American taste—Psycho “shockers” (right) 
or inspirational films like Sunrise at Campobello (above)? 


Alfred Hitchcock / Paramount 
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As Dr. Margaret Mead, the distin- 
guished social scientist, puts it: “If we 
did not choose the brutal, the filthy, the 
more explosive dramas, books, and 
shows, we could put them out of busi- 
ness very quickly. With a determined 
effort to be more selective, it is possible 
to find much good and sensitive enter- 
tainment that needs only our attention 
and support to flourish.” 

In short—until we lose faith in our- 
selves as a people, the “public trust” 
must operate as our guidance of good 
taste. To quote that old English saying: 
“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice!” 


> The controversy over “dirty” movies 


has recently: led to new agitation for 
stricter censorship of Hollywood's prod- 
uct. Senior Scholastic is now preparing 
a “Forum Topic of the Week” which 
will present the pro’s and con’s of this 
subject in our Jan. 11 issue.—Editor. 


NBC 
Some critics say violence has figured in 
drama for centuries, as in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. But is it getting out of hand? 





By HERMAN L. MASIN 
Sports Editor 
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T WAS easy to pick out the New York 
Giants as they came out of the locker 
room. The lean, wiry fellow with the 
crisp, graying hair was “Chuckin’ 
Charlie” Conerly. The monster who 
filled the doorway was Rosey Grier. The 
dark, handsome fellow was Frank Gif- 
ford. 

Then came the fellow I was waiting 
for—a solidly built 6-footer with a round, 
pleasant face. He came over to me and 
shoved out his hand. “I'm Sam Huff,” 
he said. “What can I do to help you?” 

I liked him right off. You could tell 
he was a right guy. He was simple, re- 
laxed, without a trace of conceit or self- 
importance. 

“Sam,” I said, “I'd like to interview 
you for Scholastic Magazines. Can I 
take you downtown in a cab? We can 
talk on the way.” 

“I don’t live downtown,” he said. 
“But I've got my car in the lot across 
the street. Why don’t we sit in it and 
talk for a while.” 

Sitting next to Sam and hearing him 
talk in his nice, pleasant fashion, I 
found it hard to believe that this was 
“Killer Sam,” the most ferocious line- 
backer in America. He not only “hits” 
like a ton of bricks, but he has an un- 
canny knack for “smelling out” the ball. 

One play he’s flattening a 240-pound 
fullback on the line of scrimmage. The 
next play he’s nailing a swift halfback 
sprinting around end. Next you can find 
him 20 yards back, smothering a pass 
receiver. Then he'll “red dog” through 
the line and bury some poor quarter- 
back trying to get off a pass. 


The crash of Sam's tackling is music 
to the ears of the Giants’ fans. He's 
probably the only defensive player hon- 
ored with a special cheer. When the 
Giants need a lot of defense, the fans 
start a rapid-fire chant, like the chug 
of a steam engine: “Huff-Huff-Huff- 
Huff-Huff.” 

“Sam,” I said, “how do you always 
manage to be in the right place at the 
right time?” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” he said, 
“But you're being overly kind. First of 
all, from hours of study, our defense 
knows what plays may be run from any 
formation. Then I've got to figure 
whether to cover for a pass, rush the 
quarterback, or slide along the line to 
meet a running play. It depends a lot 
on the situation—the down, yardage to 
go, habits of the quarterback, the type 
of game the opponents play, what has 
been working for them so far, and 
factors like that. 


Guessing Game 


“Even then, most of it is guesswork. 
The pros are so great and play such a 
daring game that you just can’t guess 
right all the time. You look great when 
you guess right, of course; but on the 
next play you can look like a bum,” 

“But, Sam,” I said, “you must have 
some tricks.” 

The big guy gave me that nice smile. 
“What do you want to do, take the 
bread and butter out of my mouth? All 
right, I'll tell you a couple. A lot of 
times you can guess the play from 
watching the center. If he puts a lot 


of weight over the ball, you can figure 
he’s going to ‘fire out’ at you. That 
means the play will probably be a run. 
If he doesn’t put much weight over the 
ball, that means he wants to pull back 
fast—which tips a pass play. 

“If the guards don’t have their weight 
forward, you know they're thinking 
about pulling out and leading the play. 
So you can count on a run around end 

“You can also pick up ‘give-aways’ by 
watching the backs. A back like Paul 
Hornung (Packers) will put more weight 
on his hand, like a sprinter, whenever 
he’s going to drive straight ahead, If 
I see that, I ‘cheat’ over a bit so that I 
can be right in front of him when he 
gets the ball. 

“Ollie Matson (Rams), when he’s 
coming straight ahead, cocks his feet. 
When he’s going to run to the outside, 
however, he'll keep both feet even, with 
no weight on his hands.” 

“How do you defense the Browns?” 
I said, pushing my advantage. “The 
Giants is the only team that’s been able 
to handle them over the years—thanks 
to the way you always stop Jimmy 
Brown. How come?” 

“That's no secret,” Sam replied. “We 
know that Jimmy is such a powerhouse 
that he'll carry the ball maybe 33 times 
a game. I just ‘key’ on him. I go wher- 
ever he goes. Since a team will run the 
ball only about 50 times a game, that 
means Jimmy will take me to the ball 
on more than half of their running 
plays. On those other 30 or 35 plays, 
I'll still have time to recover or my 
teammates will handle the play. 

“However, this year it’s going to be 
tougher to defense the Browns. With 
Bobby Mitchell coming into his own as 
a runner-and what a fast, tricky out- 
side man he is!—the Browns now have 
two great running threats.” 

“What other runners give you a hard 
time?” I asked next. 

“Every pro team has someone who 
can go all the way, and they're all 
tough. If I had to name a few, I'd say 
John Crow of the Cardinals, Hugh Mc- 
Elhenny of the 49ers, and Jon Arnett 
of the Rams. All of them are strong, 
fast, and swivel-hipped. You've got to 
nail them below the hips, or they'll 
knock you over and run right up your 
face.” 

“How do you rate the pass receivers?” 

Sam shook his head sadly. “The 
league is full of those tricky guys. I 
don’t have to tell you about Lennie 
Moore, He’s the greatest—a big sprinter 
with more moves than you can shake a 
stick at. This may surprise you, huw- 
ever; I rate Tommy McDonald (Eagles) 
very close behind. He doesn’t have the 
build that Lennie has, but he really can 
go get”em. Del Shofner of the Rams is 
another ‘monkey’ we hate to meet.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Sy” Traffic Safety Quiz No. 6 


Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong in this 
five-way intersection scene. Look again—then 
rate yourself against the list. But keep in mind 
that perceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. 
A good driver must be prepared to take instant 
action to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver —not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, D3 indicates 
the car making an illegal turn In the upper-left section of the picture where 


lines from D and 3 would cross.) 

1. Car making illegal turn into 
turnpike entrance (D3, upper left) 
2. Jalopy being repaired in pedes- 
trian crosswalk (E3, left center) 

3. Truck on sidewalk obstructing 
traffic (FI, left center) 

4. Station wagon driver's rear view is 
blocked by packages (G2, | ower left) 
5. Driver reaching across seat, taking 
his attention off the road (1-4, bot- 
tom center) 

6. Delivery boy on bicycle crossing 
oncoming traffic (1-9, bottom right) 


7. Confused driver stopped in 
middie of main traffic (E6, center) 
8. Car illegally parked in driveway 
(D8, right center) 

®. Boy hitching ride on truck (E8, 
right center) 

10. Man on motor scooter making 
improper left turn (D10, right center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says:' Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shel! Traffic Safety Center in consuftation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
A OSHELL Of COMPANY, 1900. 
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i. COST OF LIVING 
On the line to the left of each of the 


following 


statements or questions, 


write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 

__a. The federal department which 


. During a 


publishes the CPI is the 

1. Treasury Department 

. Department of Commerce 
3. Department of Labor 

. Department of Interior 

. none of these 


. The base period for measuring 


the CPI is 

1. 1937-1939 

2. 1941-1945 

3. 1947-1949 

4. 1957 

5. none of these 

period of inflation 

prices 

. rise 

2. remain about the same 

3. double or triple 

: drop sharply and contribute 
to unemployment 

5. none of these 


. All of the following are among 


the eight groups which are used 

in the CPI, except 

1. food and housing 

2. apparel and transportation 

3. medical care and personal 
care 

4. reading and recreation 

5.‘raw materials and producer 
goods 


. In compiling data for the CPI, 


sample prices are obtained from 

1. large cities only 

2. medium size cities only 

3. rural areas chiefly 

4. large, medium size, and small 
cities 

5. none of these 


ll. TURKEY 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 


the 


Establishment of the Turkish 


Republic under Ataturk 


. Defeat of Turkey in World War 


One 


. Reign of Suleiman the Magnifi- 


cent 


. Overthrow of the Menderes gov- 


ernment 


B. Multiple Choice 


a 


Which of the following Turks is 


matched incorrectly with his 

position 

1. Menderes—former president 

2. Inonu—former _ president 

3. Bayar—former foreign minis- 
ter 

4. Gursel—general of the army 


- 


5. none of these 


. The city of Istanbul has also 


been known as 

1. Constantine 

2. Bosphorus 

3. Constantinople 
4. Anatolia 

5. none of these 


>. Turkey is located in 


. North Africa and Europe 
2. Asia and North Africa 
3. Asia and Europe 

. Asia 
5. none of these 


. which of the following most ac- 


curately describes the position 
of Turkey in relation to other 
powers? 

1. neutralist 

2. pro-Communist 

3. pro-West but without any 
formal alliances 

4. pro-West and linked by al- 
liances 

5. none of these 


. The term used to describe the 


sudden overthrow of a govern- 
ment is 

. imperialism 

. siege 

. coup 

. aggression 


. revolution 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


. The religion of the majority of 
Turks is 
1. Christian 
2. Judaic 
3. Moslem 
4. Buddhist 
5. none of these 
Turkey's first free elections were 
held in 
1. 1911 
2. 1923 
3, 1946 
4. 1950 
5. 1956 
. The overthrow of the Menderes 
government was led by a group 
of 
. the Turkish Republican party 
. university leaders 
. army officers 
. Communists 
. none of these 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the lines to the left of the follow- 
ing statements place a “T” if it is 
TRUE, an “F” if it is rFaLse, and “NS” 
if there is NOT SUFFICIENT information 
in the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


_.4. Industria] production rose stead- 
ily between September 1959 and 
December 1959. 

. The dip in industrial production 
between January and March 
1960 may be explained largely 
in terms of the steel strike. 

». The base period is given a value 
of 1957. 

. Industrial production in April 
1960 was up 9 per cent. 

. Between September 1959 and 
October 1960 industrial produc- 
tion rose about 4 per cent. 
Industrial production during Oc- 
tober 1960 held to the Septem- 
ber 1960 level of 107 per cent 


of the 1957 average. 
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Economic lron Curtain 
(Continued from page 21) 


additional amounts available to the 
American economy. 

This closing of the GNP gap after 
1964 takes on added signficance when 
you realize that the Soviet Union can 
pinpoint where it wants to invest its ad- 
ditional $16,000,000,000 in 1964, or 
its additional $24,000,000,000 in 1970. 
The American economy (not govern- 
ment) cannot direct its additional re- 
sources of $16.000,000.000 in 1964 or 
$20,000,000,000 in 1970 with the same 
precision. Only a well-informed Amer- 
ican public can make a wise choice of 
where the additional wealth should be 
invested to vield the greatest long-run 


gain 


‘— then, are the factors to be 


considered in evaluating the nature of 
the economic race between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. In present- 
ing the statistical projections of how the 
two economies might compare in the 
future, I have not taken into considera- 
tion the following 

1) The annual Soviet growth rate 


may exceed 6 per cent if the conditi 


res 
of stability prevailing since 1950 can 
be maintained 

(2) The enormous Soviet investment 
of the past in research and education 
has not entered into a period of full 
pay-off as yet. These could add sub 
stantially to economi growth in the 
ear future 

(3) The Soviets ire 


blast on the use of electronic compu 


working ful] 
ters in planning the transportation, m 
vestment, prt duction, and distribution 
patterns of their total economy. A giant 
computer center is being 
Novosibirsk 

(4) Substantial breakthroughs in 


igricultural output and the production 


ceve lope d in 


of consumer goods are already in evi 
dence. If the Soviets move as rapidly 
is they hope they could push up the 
annual growth of their over-all economy 
to 7 per cent or 7.5 per cent 

What last conclusion can we draw 
from all these facts, figures, and impli 
itions?’ 

One major thought stands out: What 
evet else the so-called econo;nic race 
$ supposed to prove, whether the So 
viet economy will or can ever catch up 
depends, in the last analysis upon what 
we choose to do with our economy 

We want an economy that will serve 
our best interests at home and abroad. 
If we need an economy that grows fast- 
er than three per cent per year, we can 
adopt policies that will achieve this. If 
we don't think this is important, we 
can act accordingly. In America, there 
is a choice 


Around Australia 


By Antonio Valorose, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


*Storred words refer te places, products, people, and things in Austrolic 
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Australian wild dog 


Australian animal which served as 
model for t Teddy bear - 
Combining form meaning neu 
Eve was said to have been created 
from Adam's 
Mice and Men, by John 
Steinbeck 
Australia (abbr. ) 
I ig! You re 
if rm ooked 
Australians 1 their southern tim 
berlands “the big 
Ostrich-like bird found in Australia 
Advertisement 
To add to bit by bit 
U. S. Commonwealth in West Indies 
abbr 
Take up liquid with the tongue 
Last point or par 
nills ; al ig industry 
in Tasmania 
Looked out acToss 
To urge payment of a debt 
Moved rapidly 
Alabamine (chemical abbr.) 
Heflin, popular movie actor. 
Be side 
Centipedes have more than one 
Try h 
Australia’s lron Knob is really a 
mountain of iron . 
For example (abbr 
a! for art's sake 
Coordinating particle which offers a 
choice 
1. To cut hay or grass 
Australian blue .— trees often 
grow to a height of 120 feet# 
An important manufactured product 
of Australia. 
Seaport and Capital of W. Australia 


us On parm ake bs 


2. “What so proudly hailed 


Not dt. 


‘Off with the old, on with the 
A green light means — 
Either 


“Ready, ___.___, Fire! 


“A — a .. the world roun 


(abbr. 

Australia’s Great Barrier Reef is 
formed of 

Australian « xplore r who made first 
overland trip from Melbourne to 
Gulf of Carpentaria 

He explored Australia in the 19th 
century 

Passing ! 

A person who excels at something 
Sweet _..__., popular song of the 
twenties. 

ittle devil 

U.N. Trust Territory under Australia 
Member of Australian and New Zea 
land Army Corps 

Boy 

Use it on paper. 

Kernel-bearing spike of corn or wheat 
Home for wild animals 

New South _...__., state of Aus 
tralia. 

River running through Melbourne 
Famous rock in central Australi: 
Plead 

By way of 

Squirrel food. 

Brother. (abbr.). 

Female kangaroo. 

Animal covering. 

Higher than a hill (abbr.). 

} 
Germanium (chemical abbr. ) 
Metric ton 
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Should you go into 
Public Relations? 


by JOHN W. HILL 
Chairman of the Board, Hill and Knowlton, inc., Public Relations Counse/ 
as told to Jhan Robbins 


HIRTY-THREE years ago when I left my job 
as a journalist and entered the field of 
public relations, there were only a handful of 
people in the entire country thought of 
Se So Today it is a 
vely, creative, fast-growing profession, em- 
pioying about 100,000 . Several thou- 
sand companies, both large and small, have 
their own public relations departments. 
There are more than 1,500 public relations 
agencies. In addition, public relations na 
are active in government agencies, 
unions, church organizations, pee ery in- 
stitutions, medical research groups, philan- 
thropic and cultural campaigns. 


What Is Public Relations? 


Since public relations is a relatively young 
profession, it is difficult to define. Public re 

lations bears family resemblance to raal- 
ism and teaching, for it aims to inform; to 
the law in that it often counsels and advises 
clients on public attitudes and represents 
them before the bar of public opinion; and 
even to the dramatic and graphic arts in 
meeting the need to present and portray facts 
to the public in an effective, imaginative way. 


Responsible public relations practice hews 
to standards of ethics equal to those of other 
professions. There is no lasting way to im- 
part a sweet aroma to a smelly situation. No 
company or organization can long persuade 
public opinion that it is acting in the public 
interest when it is not. Public relations has 


To convey a message, public relations 
people use many means of communica- 
tion, from news releases to company pub- 
lications, from television to handbills. 


What Does a Public Relations Man Do? 


I find that some of our young people have 
the idea that public relations men spend all 
their time over tables at expensive 
restaurants, drifting from one party to the 
next and s influential people on the 
pee, Eoe Sa = Sat Oe eee: es 
in public relations today is ey broad 
—and few of these activities are frivolous. 
Public relations people may be called on 
to deal with the public opinion aspects of 
almost any corporate or association 
from a plant opening to a plant ing, a 
merger or taxation matters; with 
of health, air or stream pollution, labor rela- 
tions, overseas relations, gaining public un- 
derstanding of needed or ——- legislation, 
introducing new products—in , almost 
any facet of our y lives. 


There are as many ways for the public rela- 
tions man to convey his client’s message as 
there are channels, or media, of communica- 
tion. In news releases, magazines, company 
publications, booklets, brochures and annual 
reports, he employs the medium of the written 
word. He may use radio, television or the 
public platform, either speaking himself or 
preparing material for others to deliver. In 
the area of visual aids he uses films of all 
kinds, displays, posters, signs. 


Each of these public relations efforts in- 
volves skills and techniques all its Own, and 
so there is a tendency among public relations 
people to specialize. The extent of this spe- 
cialization depends largely on the size of the 
public relations agency or the department 
within an organization. The large agency or 
department may employ individuals who do 
nothing but write press releases, booklets, or 
speeches; ormakeinformation availabletoedi- 
tors and broadcasters; or plan special events 


At the other extreme, there is a large num- 
ber of public relations men who operate 
alone, or nearly so, aS One-man agencies or 
small departments. They do all the jobs or 
as many as possible themselves, resorting 
when they can or must to outside counsel 


for extra help. | started as a one-man agency 
myself in Cleveland in 1927. 


While skills in the communication arts are 
important in public relations, the ability to 
advise on what and when—or even whether 
—to communicate, is even more i ant. 
This calls for good judgment and, of course, 
experience. The responsibility for public rela- 
tions policy decisions rests with top manage- 
ment of an organization. The public relations 
man can influence policy to the extent that 
he has won the confidence of management. 


What Qualities Are Needed to Succeed? 


Since the aim of public relations is to inform 
and convince, the good public relations per- 
son has a talent for both understanding and 
—t He pas yrs oe explaining things to others 

ike a good debater, wants to uade. 
The public relations man thus to have 
an aptitude for expression. He is likely to be 
a good writer or speaker. Choosing the right 
word at the right time is of real importance 
to him, for he is sensitive to people's responses. 


ing. Courses in law, business ad 
and corporate management are valuable. 


How to Get a Start 


I continue to believe that working in fash ol edi- 
torial department of a 

excellent training for public “ey a 
newspaper office, objectivity, clarity and 
wee ee me Ry yy By 
human touch. Increasingly, however, young 
people are preferring to learn their skills on 
the job, either in the public relations 

ment of a company or with the consu ting 
firms. This manner of starting doubtless wi 
become more popular as te public 
relations departments grow in size and public 
relations firms become more numerous. 


Job classifications, duties and compensa- 
tion in public relations vary widely from 
place to place. In a small organization, the 
public relations novice may be hired for gen- 
eral usefulness around the shop; in a larger 
agency or department he or she may be as- 
signed immediately to assist in one of the 
specialized fields. Compensation for the pub- 
lic relations trainee compares favorably with 
that in other beginning professional jobs, 
ranging roughly from $4,500 to $7,500. 


As in any field, aptitude, experience and 
opportunity will ordinarily determine an in- 
dividual’s rate of rise. A skilled public rela- 
tions person with ten years in the business — 
sometimes less—may earn between $10,000 
and $20,000 a year. 





This group is meeting in the offices of a large public relations firm to discuss the work in progress for one of the firm’s many clients. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


As in every walk of life, frugtrations are not 
uncommon in public relations. Excellent 
programs, the result of many hours of hard 
work, are sometimes endlessly delayed or 
suddenly abandoned. Progress may come by 
leaps and bounds or by siow, painstaking 
steps. Teamwork is at a premium; individual 
recognition may be difficult to come by. 
Working hours, especially during emergen- 
cies, are long and often unpredictable 


The disadvantages are more than offset, 
however, by the frequent appearance of the 
unexpected challenge. Good public relations 
people are always on their toes. They share 
the excitement that comes from dealing with 
timely and important problems. There is fre- 
quently an opportunity to instruct, to in- 
form, to offer useful service. The profession 
is not burdened by the shadows of outmoded 
ideas or prejudices. Opportunities for women 
are excellent. Many hold top positions. 


If 1 were asked to sum up the qualifica- 
tions of the ideal public relations person, I 
would say, first of all, that he would display 
a flair for clear expression. Second, he would 
have a solid education, especially in the lib- 
eral arts. But to reach the top levels in public 
relations he will need much more—he will 
need superior qualities of mind and character 
—intelligence, judgment, objectivity, curi- 
osity, imagination and above all integrity. 


What About the Future? 


In the United States and other free countries 
of the world, public opinion is the control- 
ling force. 


The need is unmistakable for an informed 
public opinion to insure sound judgments on 
the complex problems of today and tomor- 
row affecting the lives of individuals and the 
fate of the economy. And, so long as this 
need exists, there will be the need for public 
relations skills to help groups in government, 
business and many other fields to inform the 
public and to debate their views. 

I predict that within the next ten years the 
professional working force of men and 
women in public relations will approach 
250,000. I hope that they all have as much 
satisfaction and stimulation in cultivating 
this field as I have had and that through their 
work each one will reaffirm the efficacy of 
our democratic process. 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career in Public Relations is 
one of a continuing series on career opportuni- 
ties for young men and women. Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you on 
request. You'll also find additional help in our 
free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years of 
College.”’ Check booklet you want at the right 
and mail coupon today. 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1960, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Cereer information Service, Box 51 
Madison Squere Station, N.Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


[) Accountant [} Lawyer 

|} Advertising [| Librorian 

{_} Aeronautical {_] Life Insurance 
Engineer | Mathematician 

[ | Architect ] Medical 

|] Armed Forces Technologist 

[] Atomic Scientist "] Mineral industry 

| | Banker ] Newspaperman 

|_| Business | | Nurse 
for Yourself | Personnel Work 

[_} Chemist | | Pharmacist 

[ | City Planning [| Physicist 

[ | Clergy ] Printing Industry 

{_} Counselor | | Public Relations 

[_] Dentist _| Public Servant 

e Rehabilitation 
Services 

[} Retailing 

| | Salesman 
Scientist 
Secretary 

[ | Social Worker 

| | Teacher 

|_| Traffic Manoger 

[_} The Cost of Four 
Years of College 


| | Food Retailing 

| } Foreign. Service 

|_| Forester 

[ | Home Economist 

[_] Hospital 
Administrator 

My Nome 


lam a student___. parent. teacher. 
Address ___. 
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WHAT'S YOUR IDEA OF THE IDEAL 
PARENTS? This question brought re- 
sponses from all paris of the country 
and you were almost unanimous in the 
qualities you listed as necessary and im- 
portant. 

The ideal parents, you say, are strict, 
but not too strict. They treat you as in- 
dividuals capable of sharing in family 
problems and decisions. They are un- 
derstanding and sympathetic—and they 
trust you to follow the good examples 
which they set by their own actions. 
They want to know who you're with 
when you're out and where you're go- 
ing, not because they're being “nosey,” 
but because they care what happens to 
you. Here is the way you answered the 
question in your letters: 


The ideal parents should be neithér 
too strict nor too lenient. They should 
be understanding so the teen-ager. 
can talk freely to them. Curfew 
rules should be set, but according to 
the particular occasion so that the hours 
are reasonable. The parents should al-s 
ways know where the teen-ager is going 
on a date and with whom. There should 
be a mutual trust between the parents 
and the teen-ager. Most important, a 
teen-ager must feel that he is loved and 
his company is always warited. 

Bernadette 
Mt. Carmel H. S$. 
Thibodeux, La. 


The ideal parents are those who can 
say no when it's necessary, but who 
give teen-agers certain liberties and re- 
sponsibilities. They should spend time 
with the family group and be interested 
enough to know where their sons and 
daughters are and whom they're with. 
The most important thing is that they 
should be patient and understanding— 
even though it isn’t always easy! 

Gerald Moreau 
Precious Blood H. S. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


My idea of the ideal parents is—my 
own parents, They are fairly strict, and 
most times I'm glad they are. Sometimes 
the things I want to do are actually 
stupid and I realize it after I think 
about it. I'm glad my parents care 
enough about me to say “No” once in 


a while. 


Susan Spence 
Unionville, Mo. 


An ideal parent should treat teen- 
agers as individuals, giving them re- 
sponsibility, making them feel needed, 


(ote Z 
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and letting them in on family problems 
and discussions. 

When you're having trouble with 
your parents, talk it over with them. 
Your parents should let you express 
your point of view on dating and other 
matters. However, if you and your par- 
ents can’t agree, try it their way first. 
It may work out best for you, and if it 
doesn't, you're in a better position to 
ask for a compromise. 

Brenda Venable 
Connersville, Ind. 
7 

I think ideal parents are those who 
set a good example for their children. 
Parents should be strict to a certain 
extent, and lenient to a certain extent. 
They should, if possible, know where 
their teen-agers are at all times. In one 
sentence—parents should exercise their 
assumed rights in an impartial and un- 
derstanding way. 


Dick Porker 
Abilene (Texas) Christian H. 5S. 


To me, an ideal parent is one who 
sets certain rules to be followed, but is 
not too harsh. A parent who lets his son 
or daughter do whatever he or she 
wants to do is, in my opinion, ruining 
that teen-ager’s life. When our school- 
ing is over and we go owt into life, we 
aren't always going to be able to do 
what we want to do. 

On the other hand, a parent can be 
too harsh. Some parents treat teen- 
agers like puppets, not allowing them 
to make any decisions. This also, in my 
opinion, is wrong. Teen-agers, especial- 
ly, should learn to shoulder some re- 
sponsibility. 

In short; 1 believe that we teen-agers 
should make some decisions and have 
some freedom, but we should not make 
all decisions concerning us and we 
should not have complete freedom. 

Sandra Hoh 
South Mountain H. $. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


I would assume that the ideal parent 
would assure his family of an environ- 
ment that would provide the reasonably 
normal moral, social, and material back- 
ground; that he would exercise a par- 
ental discipline that would be strict, but 
yet compromising; fair, but not indul 
gent; that he would practice exemplary 
moderation and thrift; and would finally 
insist that his family show respect, rev- 
erence, and an implicit love and devo- 
tion to his elders, his country, and his 
God. 

Bill Giffin 


licking Heights H. $ 
Summit Station, Ohio 


The ideal parent is one who shows 
an interest in you and your school ac 
tivities, especially in your social life 
The ideal parent also treats you like a 
young adult so long as you act like one 

It is important that parents give teen- 
agers responsibilities so that you feel 
wanted and important to the family. 
Privileges are important, too. Choosing 
your friends, selecting your clothes, 
spending allowance as you please, and 
starting your own savings account are 
some desirable privileges. 

Katherine Davis 
West Jr. H. 5. 
Gulfport, Miss 


My idea of the ideal parent is a per- 
son who is kind, understanding, not too 


‘strict, but able to lay down the law at 


the right time. And most of all, one who 
hasn't forgotten that he was young and 
full of fun not too long ago himself, 


Ched 
Sante Moria (Calif.) H. $ 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


IS WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE 
HOME—ONLY? The rise of women 
entering the business world—in jobs 
of all kinds—is an increasingly im- 
portant factor in many homes. Do 
you think women should have jobs 
outside their homes? Do they tend 
to neglect their family responsibili- 
ties, or does an outside interest make 
them better wives and mothers? 
How do you, as a teen-ager, feel 
about this important question? 

Address your letters to JAM SES- 
SION, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. In- 
elude your name, school, city, and 
state. Mail them no later than 
December 16. 
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i" i" “Tops, don’t miss. i” i" i" Geod. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


“ee eMTHE SUNDOWNERS (Warners. 
Produced and directed by Fred Zinne- 
mann.) 

Seldom does a movie capture the feel 
of a place and its people so successfully 
as this first-rate film made by Fred 
Zinnemann in Australia. All the elements 
of good film-making combine to tell 
this story of the Carmody family: Iso- 
bel Lennart’s well-written script based 
on the novel by Jon Cleary; some su- 
perb Technicolor photography of the | 
Australian bush country, small towns 
and sheep ranches (called “stations”) ; 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s good musical score; 
and Fred Zinnemann’s excellent direc- 
tion of an outstanding cast. Rober: Mit- a e qpncensaateg 
chum has never given a better perfor- ; : ge ( & Ss 
mance than as Paddy Carmody, the | es ' yor! 
sheep drover who drifts restlessly from | pies Segere. apna ceOH: 
job to job. Equally good is Deborah | @ sus - 4 Ne ORAL 
Kerr as his loving wife who longs to| @ Sa - a , ~ 7 SPRAY 
settle down in a real home on a farm.| § ; ; al 
Young Michael Anderson, Jr., is charm- | 
ing as their 14-year-old son who, though | 
devoted to his father, agrees the time 
has come to stop wandering. 

Starting with an action-packed, 400- | 


mile sheep drive, The Sundowners fol- 
lows the experiences of the Carmodys n an res ness 
and their new-found friend, a well-edu- 


cated Englishman excellently portrayed 


by Peter Ustinov. When they complete 
this trip, they all take jobs on a sheep 





station near Cawndilla, where they have 





further exciting adventures. The good ° 
cast also includes Glynis Johns, Dina | anytime, anywhere! 


Merrill, Chips Rafferty, and many other ' 

actors—as well as thousands of sheep | Saturday date, study date, picnic or prom... always be sure of your breath. 
and Australian wild animals. Like all) Carry new Lavoris Oral Spray, the concentrated breath freshener. Just squeeze 
works of art, The Sundowners is more | ‘ : eee : 1. 
than a story of one group of individuals; | —¢@¢ch spray kills odors, kills germs by millions. Wonderfully refreshing, like 
it is a portrait of the joys, sorrows, dis- | Lavoris Mouthwash. Soothes sore throat, too. Get some today! 

appointments, and loves that belong to | : 

the whole family of man. Use after eating . . . before 


a date . . . anytime, anywhere! 
—Puuir T. HarTunc Puritvine benefits of CONCENTRATED 
Lavoris Mouthwash Far more effective than 


ma 


MOVIE CHECK LIST iets Malti wai “breath” candies or gums. 


. pont j oon ks 
a NR EES a a Ty pray Antibacterial kills germs 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). : od by millions on contact. 


“vvrtThe Alamo (D); Swiss Family — sian Kettio has 320 derene 
Robinson (D); Sunrise at Campobello (D); —Mts into pocket or purse. 
Inherit the Wind (D). , . 


vHigh Time (D); Ten Who Dared | P <a IS 

(D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat | VO 

(Y); Time Machine (D); All the Young | A 

Men (D); House of Usher (D). . . 

Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost ee ' ORAL SPRAY 
“The breathtaking spray 





World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young | ‘ _ ; te es P 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). that saves the day 





Cost of Living 


(Continued from page 13) 


Bureau of Labor Statistics samples 
prices from 46 large, medium size, and 
small cities, then combines them to 
determine the national CPI. In this 
way, economists can get a picture of 
what prices are doing in various areas 
around the country as well as in the na- 
tion as a whole. The latest CPI, for 
example, shows that since 1949 the cost 
of living has gone up more sharply for 
Chicagoans and San Franciscans than 
for New Yorkers or Philadelphians. 

Because the CPI provides such a 
wealth of varied information, many 
economists find it indispensable to an 
understanding of the forces shaping the 
U.S. economy today. Whereas many 
people have a vague feeling that prices 
have been going up, the economists— 
thanks to the CPI—know precisely, and 
to what extent, and in which areas. 


Witen a high school student finds 
the cost of his lunch going up, he 
experiences inflation and rising prices 
firsthand. When, for example, the price 
of peanut butter sandwiches jumped 
recently from 10 cents to 12 cents in 
the high school cafeterias of Montclair, 
N. J., the impact was widely felt among 
the students. Peanut butter sandwiches 
are reported to be the popular favorite 
among Montclair pupils (who devoured 
36,000 last year—enough, it is estimat- 
ed, to pave the halls of Montelair’s 
largest high school with peanut butter). 


This bitter, firsthand experience with 
rising prices among Montclair peanut- 
butter fans*is eventually shared ‘by 
economists ruefully watching the CPI 
go up. Whether they like peanut butter 
or not, most economists do not like in- 
flation and rising prices. 

Some economists, however, do argue 
that slightly rising prices and a little 
inflation are the price that must be 
paid for a dynamic and growing econ- 
omy. These economists generally oppose 
the so-called “tight money” policies of 
the federal government aimed at check- 
ing inflation. They view inflation as a 
“necessary evil” and argue that most 
Americans experience their greatest 
prosperity in periods of gradual infla- 
tion and gradually rising prices. 

Other economists disagree. They pre- 
fer stable prices to rising prices. They 
believe that rising prices and inflation 
are economically wasteful. In their 
view, high prices and the accompany- 
ing inflation tend to undermine confi- 
dence in the dollar, discourage consum- 
er purchases, and force interest rates 
up. 

Some observers believe that one of 
the important differences between Re- 
publicans and Democrats (broadly 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Adnan Menderes ( éd.nin mén‘dér.és ) 
Anatolia (an.a.t0'll.a) 
Ankara (Ang’ka.ra) 
Byzantium (bi.zin’tl.dim ) 
Celal Bayar (j@h.lal bi'yar) 
Cemal Gursel (jé.miil’ g6d.sél' ) 
Istanbul (Is.tim.b6ol’ ) 
Suleiman ( sii.lA.miin’ ) 
Ismet Inonu (Is.mét’ Lnd.nii’) 





Draw Me! 


Contest Prize: $495.00 


Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Take this simple test of natural talent 
As contest winner you get a complete 
art course —free training in advertising 
art, illustrating, cartooning, or 
landscape or portrait painting. Plus 


drawing supplies and art textbooks. You 


are taught, individually, by 
professional artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study art school 


Purpose of contest is to uncover talent 
that could be developed for careers in 
art. New talent is needed today all 
through the commercial! art field. 
Millions of drawings and paintings 
must be made each year now. Try for 
this free art course! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., studio 12580 
500 South 4th Street, Mi olis 15,” 10 
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Please enter my attached drawing in your draw-a- 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


head contest. 


DRAW SANTA’S HEAD any size 
other than this (bigger or smaller 
but not like a tracing). Use 
AGE pencil. Drawings for January 





1961 contest must be received 





——Apt 


by January 31. None returned. 
Amat . Our students 





not eligible. Winner notified. 


Zone. 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next: Week 


Dec. 14, 1960 


National Affairs Article 
Basic Research in the U. $.—Is It Worth 
the Costs? 

World Affairs Article 
Japon Votes “Pro-American” 


Forum Topic of the Week 
Are We Losing by Inches? (A pro and con 
on odopting the metric system) 

History Behind the Headlines 


Hew December's Holidays Are Celebrated 
Around the World 


Coming Up 


Beginning next month .. . o new series of 
Issues Before Congress — the economic, po- 
litical, and social issues facing Pres. Kennedy 
and the 87th Congress. 





speaking), as shown in the recent cam 
paign, lies in their different attitudes 
toward inflation and rising prices 
Democrats tend to be somewhat less 
concerned abot inflation and more 
concerned about unemployment and 
economic growth. Republicans, on the 
other hand, tend to stress the importance 
of a “sound dollar” and stable prices. 

But even before the Democrats won 
both the Presidency and a Congression- 
al majority on November 8, most econ 
omists were predicting that prices as 
measured by the CPI would continue 
to rise in the months ahead, no matter 
which party runs the government. And 
they say that the continuing rise in the 
price of services—such items as trans 
portation, haircuts, laundry, medical 
care, etc.—will go on accounting for 
most of the upcreep. 

Whatever the predictions, however 
the Consumer Price Index will tell the 
final story. As the primary source for 
data on the price of goods and services 
the CPI is man’s best guide for measur 
ing the “cost of living’ in the U. S. to 
day. As such, it makes for one recipe 
that all economists relish—notwithstand 
ing its uselessness as a formula for 
cooking up pizza. 








Let Your Parents Read 

Senior Scholastic, Too 
Parents, too, enjoy Senior Scholastic We 
couse it contains so much news and bock- 
ground for understanding the news. 

We know because parents have written us, 
and so have many students whose porents 
regularly read their copy of the magazine. 

So why not take Senior Scholostic home 
after you have finished using it in the class 
room? Parents will find Senior Scholastic un- 
usually informative 
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Show of the Week: “Peter Pan” will be 
an NBC special on Thursday, Dec 8, 
with Mary Martin again playing Peter, 
the high flyer from Never-Never Land. 
Cyril Ritchard, flying in from Australia, 


heads the supporting cast as Captain | 


Hook. This is a two-hour production, 
and it should be one of the season's 
best. 


> This year’s only new program on the 
Bell System Science Series will be tele- 
cast over NBC on Friday, Dec. 9. It is 
called “The Thread of Life” and is the 
story of genetics—the science of heredity. 


> On Saturday, Dec. 10, CBS Reports 
will devote its hour to a program called 
“RESCUE—With Yul Brynner.” Bryn- 
ner is a noted Broadway star and movie 
actor who has become very interested 
in the activities of refugee centers in 
Europe. He'll report on such centers, 
not only in Europe, but also in the 
Middle East and the Orient. 


> Sunday again brings a full schedule 
of top shows, headed this week by CBS’ 
re-showing of the film classic, “The 
Wizard of Oz.” Richard Boone will be 
host, along with his seven-year-old son, 
Peter. The movie stars Judy Garland. 

An ABC show of note on Sunday is 
the new Winston Churchill series. The 
program, a documentary about World 
War II, this week shows “Dunkirk,” the 
heroic story of how hundreds of thou- 
sands of trapped Ehglish soldiers were 
taken from a surrounded French beach 
back to England in small boats. 

This week's play on The Shirley 


Temple Show, on Sunday over NBC, is | 


a fine old classic, “The House of the 
Seven Gables;” with Miss Temple, 
Agnes Moorehead, and Robert Culp in 
the leading roles. 


>» On Monday, Dec. 12, over NBC, 
there'll be another Bob Hope Show, 
with Polly Bergen and Jimmy Durante 
on hand to help Bob. 


> Lastly, there’s the Show of the Month, 
on CBS on Dec. 13. This 
month, it’s a repeat of “Harvey,” the 
story of a man who is convinced that 
one of his best friends is a six-foot 
rabbit named Harvey. Art Carney, Mar- 
ion Lorne, Loring Smith, Larry Blyden, 
Charlotte Rae, and Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery star. 


Tuesday, 


—Dicx KLEINER 














FULL STEAM AHEAD! 
CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 23! 
-_— . 


a 


The fifth annual 


AMERICAN 
MERCHANT 


RD 


POSTER CONTEST 
NOW! 2c WIN $500.00 in cass 


and a free trip to WASHINGTON! 


Here's all you do to enter. Design a poster about the U.S. Merchant Marine, 
using the theme: SHIP AMERICAN—TRAVEL AMERICAN. Make sure 
these words appear on your poster. The U.S. Merchant Marine consists of 
the privately owned American ships which travel all over the world. American 
ships sail the Great Lakes and our inland waterways. They are vital to world 
trade, transporting goods to and from our shores. They carry passengers who 
travel for business or pleasure. They ship men and supplies for our Govern- 
ment in times of national emergency. American ships link our country with 
the entire free world. 


To find out more about the U.S. Merchant Marine—so you can design a 
better poster—ask your teacher to send for a free Merchant Marine Infor- 
mation Kit to: Public Information Office, Maritime Administration, Room 3085, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


53 PRIZES! 


1st—$500 in cash 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 
DOUBLE BONUS: 
1) A free trip to Washington. D.C., for the first prize winner and 


teacher to accept the award! 


2) The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on every mail 
truck and in every Post Office across the country during 


World Trade Week in May, 1961. 


qunecamscsnannccccaancese RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. 


2. 
3 


. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Potter Contest, Schol 


All students in grodes 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions ore eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

Poster size: 11 x 14” desired. However, 22’ x 28’ may be submitted. 

Each entry submitted must be signed on the bock with the name of the student, home 
address, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight Janvary 23, 1961. All entries from ony 
pack 


one school moy be mailed in one 
coves 


age—or individually if the teacher or principal 


. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical! alterc- 


tions in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 
Entries will be judged on the basis of originolity of idea and execution of theme by o 
special boord of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property 
of The Maritime industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. 

ic M i 33 West 42nd 





Street, New York 346, New York. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 


ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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Have you 
started? 


A 














If not, get busy on your 
entry for the 1961 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


$4,710 IN CASH PRIZES 
SHEAFFER SKRIPSERT FOUNTAIN PENS 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
MANY OTHER WORTHWHILE HONORS 
NATIONAL CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1 
BUT entries must be submitted earlier by 
students who live in the following areas, 
where the contest is sponsored locally by 
@ newspaper or college: 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford Courant (Feb. 
15, 1961). 


SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN (Wayne, Le- 
nawee, Livingston, Macomb, Mon- 
roe, Oakland and Washtenaw Coun- 
ties)—Detroit News (Jan. 9, 1961). 


CAPITAL DISTRICT (D. C., Montgomery, 
Prince Georges Counties, Md., Alex- 
andria, Arlington, Fairfax Counties, 
Va.)—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 
1, 1961). 


NORTH DAKOTA — Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N. D. (Feb. 1, 1961). 


If you missed seeing the rules and 
official entry blank (printed in the 
Nov. 9 issue of this magazine) write 
for your free copy to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





OLD it! That's what the photog- 
rapher of the picture below seems 
to have said as he focused on the hill- 
side tobogganists. Results: a picture 
that’s full of action, fun, and interest. 
It’s the kind of shot you and your 
camera could be getting right now to 
capture some of the highlights of the 
winter season. In the bargain you might 
come up with a print that could help 
you win honors in the 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. 

The always troublesome question is 
how to know just when to click the 
shutter when the action is so fast. 
There's a simple answer. If you're try 
ing to picture something that is being 
repeated, study the movements of the 
people or objects involved. Then, the 
next time around, youll be ready to 
take your picture at the moment of 
peak cr most interesting action. 

To freeze the movement you have to 


set your shutter at a high speed. Many~ 


think 1 /200th of a second (the time the 
film is actually exposed to the light) is 
about as “slow” as your shutter should 
be for really fast action. 

There’s nothing wrong, however, 
with using slower speeds. For instance, 
it’s not a must that your picture always 
be perfectly clear. A slight blur in the 


, 
- a 
Pe 
a : 


/ 


r CAMERA (Lyglo, 


subject can sometimes convey an ait 
of excitement and speed. 


| roe this month you'll probably 
be busy taking a few rolls of film of 
traditional Christmas season scenes. For 
most of these pictures-—-Christmas trees 
house decorations, loaded dinner tables 

you'll find flashbulbs a big help 

Every package of flashbulbs has a 
little table giving the lens opening to 
use at various distances. These speci 
fications should be closely followed. A 
free Photo Lamp and Lighting Data 
booklet, put out by the General Ele 
tric Company, will 
lighting information. Address your cards 
to General Electric, Photo Lamp De 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

You won't have to worry about shut 
ter speed for flash shooting. The speed 
usually stays the same. But difficulties 
do sometimes crop up in taking flash 
pictures. A frequently heard complaint 
is that a flashbulb gives an unnatural 
light to the subject. Using the plastic 
flash-covering disk that comes with most 
camera outfits will overcome this dif 
ficulty. The disk, which cuts down on 
the glare, can be bought inexpensivels 
at any camera store. 


give you complete 


3 
< gaa 


C 


9 


a ‘ 
Fee 


Mention in the Sports category for tobogganing scene (taken at 1 /300th of a second) 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to | 


Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editer, Scholastic Magazines, 33 Weat 
i2nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


QO. I am interested in nursing as a 
career. What courses should 1 follou 
in high school? Can I combine a college 
career with the study of nursing? Where 
can I get additional information on the 
career of nursing?—N. M., Akron, Ohio 

J. H., Haddonfield, N. J. 


A. Make every effort to complete 


the academic course in your high school 


Be sure to include chemistry in your 
program. Your training in nursing may 
be had either at a hosnital school of 
nursing or at a collegiate school of 
nursing. In the former you enter upon 
your training as a nurse directly upon 
graduation from high school. In the 
latter you will spend at least two years 
in college before beginning your nurs 
ing training. In this case, however, you 
will earn a B.S. in Nursing upon the 
completion of your course. and. many 
udministrative and executive jobs in 
the field of nursing will be available to 
you 

For further information about nurs 
ing as a career, write to the Committee 
on Careers, National Nursing League 


2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


O I hope to hecome an a ronauti« al 
engineer. What are the personal and 
educational requirements? Where can 
I obtain further information on this 
career?—F. P.. Buffato, N. Y.; N. W.., 
Staten Island, N. Y 


A. The aeronautical engineer is prin- 
cipally engaged in the design, con- 
struction, testing, and production of air- 
craft, frames, engines and their com- 
ponents. You should have a strong curi- 
osity about things and why they work. 
an interest in math and science, an 
ability to visualize in 3-dimensional 
shapes, speak and write clearly and be 
interested and successful in classroom 
studies. An engineering degree and some 
graduate study is usually necessary. 
For information on careers as an engi- 
neer in aviation write to the Institute 
of Aeronautical Science, 2 E. 64th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemtshes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret— yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 


1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 


penetrates beneath the surface of 


the blemish ... clears clogged pores 


Handy purse-size 
medicated ecne- 
stick $F or tube 
89 et afl drug 


counters. 





of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . » helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly . . . 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 


with Endac today. 


4 


Before bed, use new Endac Anti 
septic Stun Cieanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endec 
offers during the day. i penetrates 
into pores, Cleans deep, deep down, 


Only $1. 





ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
UN. iui a, 106 


Giant Stamp pieeston Including: Meen 
rocket sets. A ie 


pies & Sport issues from Togo, Mongolia. 
Paraguay, Germany, Romania, etc. Plus 
Rig Stamp Dictionary & approvals. 
Everything lé¢' 

STAMPEX 
Geox | @- csc White wee Ptnias, w. Y. 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION FINE 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemorat ee _— _ pee 

Colonies — High Value 

Complete Collection plus =. Titastrete Magazine al! 
free with approvals. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Can. 


NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Excellent for Christmas Gifts 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT—Rods and 

Balls to make stomic models, plus directions— 

Steck Ne. 30.413-ER $2.50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABACUS Makes « dramatic 
exhibit demonstrating number sepstems other than the 
jecimal system 

Steck Ne. 70,.334-ER 

SOIL TESTING KIT—Basis for many fascinating ex 
periments regardin, , oo h of plants, et 

Stock Ne. 60.116- $2.00 Postpaid 
TOProOLoG Y—All the ingredients for « project on 4 color 


map problems, Moebius strips. «tc.— 
Steck Ne. 70,353-ER $6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL GROWING KIT—Grow breathtaking display 


of large Rg a We with this set 
Steck WN 336-ER or Postpeid 
= Cc ,~ or 





$4.25 Postpaid 


Order by Steck No 
Satisfaction or Money 
er I for Giant CaTALoe- ER 
144 Pages—Over |.000 Bargains —Science, Math, Optics! 
EDMUND © SCIENTIFIC co., Berrington 19, a” 4 
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Man in a Huff 
(Continued from page 24) 

“Have you always played in the line, 
Sam?” 

“Always,” he said.-“At Farmington 
(W. Va.) High, I played guard and 
tackle. In my soph year I weighed 146 
pounds, As a junior, I scaled 170, and 
in my senior year I was a 200-pounder. 
Funny thing, most pro linemen put on 
20 to 30 pounds after a year Or so in 
the pros, but I weigh less now than I 
did in Gllege. My playing weight at 
West Virginia University was 235 
pounds, I'm now 230.” 

Sam, by the way, was all-state at 
Farmington and All-American at West 
Virginia. He also was a great baseball 
player. In fact, he had a two-week try- 
out with the Cleveland Indians. 

“Couldn't hit the curve ball?” I asked. 

“No,” he smiled. “Oddly enough | 
could hit well enough. It was my catch- 
ing they didn’t like.” 

Sam makes his home in Rock Lake, 
West Virginia. He married his high 
school sweetheart in his senior year at 
Farmington, and there are now three 
little Huffs. 

Six months a year Sam does public 
relations work for Marlboro. His hobby 
is raising Shetland ponies. 
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CHEMCRAFT 3 
SENIOR SET 7 ~J 


eters omy in chom- 


branches. Features 


chemicals, 2 test tube racks, alco- 
hol lamp, measuring cup and other 
apparatus. 2 instruc- 00 
tion manuals. Safety ie 
Cabinet. 
See the entire Porter Science a now on display at 
doy and hobby counters . . . including Microcraft, 


Biocraft, Industrial Science, Mineralogy, Sciencecraft 
and Labcraft . . . from $3. to $35. 


FREE wonders t science” Foi Folder shows 
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“Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.” 

These jubilant words from the New 
Testament (Luke 2:10) appear as a 
Christmas message on a new Australian 
stamp. The stamp’s design, in red, shows 
an open Bible illuminated by the light 
of a candle. The Australian Post Office 
has announced that the stamp is in- 
tended both for Christmas and to com- 
memorate the 350th anniversary of the 
King James version of the Bible. 


Dutch girls wearing old costumes of 
the Netherlands are pictured on these 
semipostals recently issued by the 
Netherlands Post Office. A semipostal is 
a real stamp, but part of the money 
from it does not go to the post office. 
These Dutch stamps will help pay for 
child welfare work. 

Most Netherlanders nowadays wear 
clothing similar to our own. But on holi- 
days traditional costumes are worn in 
many Dutch towns, especially by wom- 
en and girls. The lace “ear bonnet” of 
Volendam is thought by many foreign- 
ers to be Holland's national headdress 
for women, but the villages have differ- 
ent headgear. 

—M. Ronan 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> MANCINT'S HIGH TIME. Long be- 
fore Henry Mancini'’s Peter Gunn scores 
were turning TV viewers into jazz fans, 
Hank was writing off-beat movie scores 
for Orson Welles and others. His re- 
Fabian-Bing 
shows he’s finding 


movies for the 


High Time 


turn to 
Crosby 


it tough to escape his successful TV {| 


patterns. But since the patterns wear 
fairly well, at least as conducted by 
Mancini [RCA Victor LSP- 
2314], let's not complain yet. 


himself 


> BRIGHT AND EASY. Since breaking 
away from the Benny Goodman band 
four years ago, Roland Hanna has set 
up shop in New York as a jazz pianist 
who can swing with the best of them. 
His newest LP, Easy to Love [ATCO 
33-121] offers songs by Rodgers, Kern, 
Dizzy Gillespie, and others in a gener- 
ally driving vein 


> LIGHT AND BREEZY. Duo-pianists 
Whittemore and Lowe made a great 
recording a dozen years back of a jazzy 
Concerto for Two Pianos by the modern 
French composer Poulenc. It has since 
disappeared from the LP catalog and 
become a collector's item. Now Messrs. 
W. & L that. 
They've re-recorded it 
8537]. All the sparkle and wit of the 
original are there, plus a new (and wel- 
come) mellowness in some places. And 
the orchestra] accompaniment (Pierre 
Dervaux/Philharmonia ) 
the original. Only complaint: Why 
couldn't Capitol have chosen something 
besides the over-recorded Carnival of 
the Animals for the reverse side? Some- 
thing, maybe, like a stereo version of 
Poulenc’s puckish Two Piano Sonata? 
Or maybe some more Whittemore and 
Lowe Two Grand-style pops? 


have put an end to 


> GREATEST PIANIST? A few years 
ago when the Russian pianist Gilels first 
played in the U. S. to enthusiastic ac- 
claim, he said modestly: “If you think 
I'm great, wait until you hear Richter!” 
It turned out Gilels wasn't kidding. 
This fall, in his first appearances in the 
Western world, Sviatoslav Richter, 38, 
has sent both critics and public scurry- 
ing for adjectives to describe his key- 
Not only does he have 
a dazzling technical command of his 
instrument, but also a depth of interpre- 
tation audiences have not heard since 
the deaths of Schnabel, Gieseking, and 
Lipatti, or the “retirement” of Horowitz. 

It is little wonder, then, that RCA 


board mastery 


Victor has rushed out a recording made 
just a month ago when Richter appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The work: Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 
2 [LSC-2466]. From the softness of 
the opening melody to the driving 
power of the finale, it is a brilliant per- 
formance in every respect. Erich Leins- 
dorf is the conductor. 

Some of the excellent recordings 
Richter has made in his native land 
are also becoming available in the U. S. 
One real bargain (at $1.98 list): Rach- 
maninoffs Piano Concerto No. 2 [Par- 
liament PLP-134] with the Leningrad 


37 


Philharmonic under Sanderling. It is 
a broader, more “romantic” interpreta- 
tion than-most U. S. pianists give it 
but splendidly so. 

Solo piano works are the final test 
of any pianist, and Richter more than 
proves his mettle with. Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition and Prokofieff’s 
Sonata No. 7 [coupled on Artia ALP- 
154]. Here are different 
works—one a sweeping tone 
paintings, the other a dynamic modern 
work demanding tricky rhythmical con- 
trol and agility. This Richter has them 
all! Roy HEMMING 


two vastly 
series of 
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Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!" 


Actually helps you grow clear, 


ail 
a 


smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 
penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions 


only s8o° 


—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 


Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to “uncork” 
clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 
cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 





cleared or remarkably improved: 





*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 











Square Wheels 


The woman motorist was trying to 
navigate a traffic jam. She rammed the 
car in front of her, then tried to back 
and knocked down a pedestrian. Then 
she tried to move to the curb and ran 
into a hydrant. 

A policeman came up. 
let's see your license.” 

“Don't be silly,” she groaned; “who'd 


give me a license?” 


“Okay, 


lady, 


The Balance Sheet 


Bedtime Snack 


A circus clown and the bearded lady 
were gossiping about one of their fellow 
performers. 

“The flame swallower’s wife has 
threatened to leave him,” the bearded 
lady said, “because he has the dreadful 
habit of eating crackers in bed.” 

“Lots of people vat crackers in bed,” 
the clown protested. “What's so dread- 
ful about it?” 

“He eats fire crackers,” 


lady replied. 


the bearded 


Wall Street Journal 


Farmer Knows Bes? 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had grown 
a crop of flax and had a tablecloth made 
of the linen. Sometime later, he bragged 
about it to a woman guest at dinner. 
“I grew this tablecloth myself.” 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
“How did you manage it?” It was plain 
that she had no idea how tablecloths 
came into being. 

The farmer lowered his voice mysteri- 
ously. “If you promise to keep the 
secret, I'll tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded 
planted a napkin.” 


the farmer, 


Arkansas Baptist 


Boxer Rebellion 


He was leading a handsome boxer on 
a new leash when he met his friend. 
“Look, Archie, what I got for my wife 
this morning.” 

Archie gazed in unmeasurable ad- 
miration. “Gosh, you have all the luck. 
Wish I could make a trade like that!” 


Senta Fe Magazine 


Minor Repair 


She: “You mean you gave that doc- 
tor five dollars when all he did was 
paint my throat?” 

He: “Well, what did you expect from 
him? Wallpaper?” 

California Petiean 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Comforts of Home 
A traveling salesman walked into a 
restaurant one morning and told the 


waitress: “Bring me two eggs fried so 
hard they are edged in black, two slices 
of burned toast and a cup of cold cof- 
fee. Then sit down and nag me—I'm 


homesick.’ 
The Sunday Star Magazine 


Age of Science 


A resident of Cape Canaveral, Fia., 
was on his first visit to the nation’s 
capital. Viewing the Washington Monu- 
ment, he remarked, “They'll never get 


it off the ground.” 
Balance Sheet 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
UITIE RIE Sie 
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TIME FLIES! Regional Deadlines are approaching 


rr SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Be sure your entries go to the right place at the right time! 





SR MEL: 


Gold achievement keys and certificates will be awarded at 
and finalist entries will be for- 


the regional exhibitions, 


If your high school 


ional exhibitions or elimination programs, 


is in an area where there are no re- 
articipation is 


Here the fimited to seniors applying for scholarships. (This limitation 

does not apply to prea e o entries.) The rules book will 
give you complete information. Ask your art teacher or write 
immediately for a rules book to ScHOLAsTIC MAGAZINES 
Arr Awaarps, 33 West 42~np Srneer, New Yorx 36, N. Y. 


to national headquarters in New York. 
judged for thé National High School Art 
May 1-12. 
, and 


students. 


wardec 
work will be 
Exhibition, to be held at the Chrysler Salon, 
National awards of gold medals, special cash 
over 100 scholarships await the most talente 


REGIONAL SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


-Feb. 4 OHIO (North Jan. 16-31 
: 


The M. O'Neil y ay 2 


onto Southern ad acljac 


TI ‘ 
The jon Shillite éo. Cincinner! 
ONTO (Springfield Area) Jan 33 
Peoples Coating Ceo., ‘springfield 
OREGON 


=e 4. x. oun ee, Portland 


ALABAMA (State is 1OWA_ (State 
Y ik 


Leoveman’s, Birminghors s, 
ARIZONA (State MASSACHUSETTS 
Valley Netional (ay . Phoenix College 
CALIFORNIA (Souther an. 6-14 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA (Central Valley) Jan 
Breuner’s, Secramento— x 

MISSOURI (Eastern: and two adjacent “YLVA Jen 


COLORADO (State) Jan. 3-Feb. 4 
-D&F, Denver ILLINOIS counties. Jan. 19-21 
"9 Stix, Beer & Fuller, St. Lovis a & ‘Pitsbergh 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 16-22 é 
The Hartford Courant NEW YORK (North Central) J Northern MISSISMIPPI. Ja: 
as no eee ne 0 ae vou 1 ~ ‘ BR - 8. ‘towenstela a Bros., 
e eres, ne. icago —_ Te TEXAS (Southe , 
[ILLINOIS (Ne mn heastert “. @ Feb. 4 —— hoy, Lindeay & Core, Rochester Foley's, Hovston 
Wiebeldt’s, vanston ‘ TEXAS (West 1 
® Aw morial Center, Binghamton Populer Dry “Goods Ce. American Furni- 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Jar , r "edment, Section 
Wiebold?t’s, Ook Perk eg Bry qos co a jen, 22-28 ture Co., &. C. McKee General Contractor, 
INDIANA (Centra Jan. 26-Feb. 1 WFMY-TV, 

L. S. Ayres & Co., indianapolis NORTH CAROLINA 
and The Indianapolis Ser WWNCT-TV, Greenv’ 
INDIANA (Seuthern) Jan. 2 OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area 
The Sunday Courier and Broce, Evansville Bros. Co., Cleveland 


Jan 
a. 





State) Jen. 11-18 ent 
Fy. 6-1 
, and Detroit News 
and four adjacer 
Feb. 6-11 


Bird, Vaeyer, Kensas City 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS counties 


9. Pet 


Weeterr 


Jat 
-Feb. 4 


° 
(Eastern) Jan. 3)-Feb. 4 
ie 


WISCONSIN * 


Schuster’s, Milwaukee 


Jan 





Have a SINGER Christmas 
and many fashion-happy New Years 
~~ 


7 
» 


Bright idea— bright new wardrobes 


| VASHIONABLE New Years come naturally when vou're gifted 


with a SINGER machine. Because vou choose the fabrics 


ou like, the dress stvles that like you—and learn how to 
make them fit perfectly in the SINGER Sewing Course that 
comes free with everv SINGER* sewing machine. 

And when you see the way your SINGER machine stitches 
smooth straight seams (even over pins) on materials like 


nylon and heavy wool; youll be whipping up new things for 


yourself and your room in no time flat. 
Tell dad how easy it is to own one of the SINGER models. 
too. With the SINGER Budget plan you can have one for $12.00 


down and $1.95 a week. 


TO HELP YOU PLAY SANTA 


ets, hampers trom 


Gren Satur» ec ‘en cts Passo SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO 





The night is frosty, but hearts are warm as your voices ring out with 
joyous carols. After the sing comes a happy pause, for refreshment 


that’s bright with holiday cheer- _—— Coca-Cola! " Git 
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Inglish Misteaks 


Ninety-nine of every 100 high school 
students five-minute 
theme without making a mistake in 
This has been brought out by 
student 


cannot write a 
English 


a preliminary study of com- 
positions written for the “Project Tal- 
last spring. A 

450,000 students in 1,357 
throughout the took 


part in the project, which is intended 


ent” inventory made 
total of 
schools country 
to furnish a national census of aptitudes 
and abilities 

[he mistakes involved misspellings 
boys misspelled an average of one 
theme 


word a girls misspelled one 


word in every two themes), grammar 


punctuation capitalization, and usage 


dents wrote 


are some examples of what stu 
when asked their views of 
in ideal occupation 

‘I would like to 
work in a hospital taking care of chil 


A high school girl 
dren or working with an orphinage. | 
would also like to be an Airline Stear 
est ‘ 

A bhov I would like to have a job 
1 could travel a lot and steal be 
it home every night . 

Another girl I would like 
professional where I could 
Mostly l 


sort ot 


where 


to be a 
meet all 
to be 


protes 


types of people want 


rather commercial 
sional 
William A. Gorham 
supervisor of test idministration for the 
“When 
they ire of 
they 
ire a sad commentary on our 


Commented Dr 


one begins to read 


proye t 


the se, course, amusing 


However soon cease to be amus- 
ng They 


high school products.’ 


A Will to Learn 


What is “the 
achieving quality in a high school? 


basic element” in 

It is “the commitment of a sizable 
proportion of the student body to a 
desire to learn and a sense of responsi- 
bility for their learning,” says Supt. 
Lloyd S. Michael of Evanston Twp. 
(Ill.) HLS. 

Speaking at the Annual Teachers 
Congress of St. John’s Univ. in New 
York City, Michael emphasized that “a 
school that stimulates and encourages 
this will to learn is well on the road 
toward the realization of high stand- 


ards of excellence.” 

Too often, “when we talk about 
quality education today,” said Michael, 
“we emphasize the teacher's responsi- 
bilities and what is taught; little is said 
about the ability and interest of the 
student to teach himself learn 
on his own initiative.” 

However, Michael commented, if 
students are to achieve excellence, they 
should “become more active in learn- 
ing, more self-propelled, and more in- 
dependent of teachers. Schools should 
encourage students to believe that they 
rather 


or to 


come to high school to learn 
than to be taught.” 

Michael also called for change and 
improvement in these areas 
PClass Size: “should 
with the purposes of instruction,” and 
should be 
for large group lectures and examina 
indi 
vidual reading and study. In this area, 


Class size Vary 


flexible enough to provide 


tions, small-group discussions, 
Michael indicated that perhaps some 
way of 
teach 
ers, when given the privile ge of classes 
of 15 or 20, typically teach them about 


teachers may have stood in the 


smaller classes: “Unfortunately, 


the same as if the 
und =the 
tionally measured, do not show signifi 


classes were larger, 
research results, as conven 
cant gains in pupil knowledge of facts 
and principles.” 

P Professional Role of 
one-third of the 


now do can be done by others” 


“At 


teachers 


Teachers: 
least work 
(aides, 
clerks, assistants, and mechanical aids) 
PDesign of the Curriculum: “We need 
a general pruning of the curriculum to 
strong and 
some specialization instead of a con- 


insure a basic education 
tinued proliferation of courses. Schools 
have a responsibility to determine what 
knowledge is of most worth and to 
eliminate from the curriculum what is 
useless, inaccurate, and obsolete 

The curriculum should be organized 
in steps rather than annual segments 
synonymous with 
Some students might complete what 
has been the conventional four years 
of high school in as few as two years 
while others might require five or six 
years..." 

P Utilization of Funds: “Teachers should 
be paid salaries for the performance of 
professional services and not for numer- 
ous non-professional duties . . . Higher 


school years 


Wide World Phot 
The next time your students complain 
about school, show them this picture of 
students holding class on Quemoy. On 
the days Red Chinese shore botteries 
bombard the Nationalist-held island, 
students must hold their classes in bomb 
shelters, as shown in photo above. 
salaries should be provided for some 
teachers more than others, depending 
on what they do and how effectively 
they do it. Present salary policies which 
treat all teachers alike, basing differ 
entials only on the amount of training 
and the number ot years ot expenience, 
are not the best 
quality teaching.” 


Wasted Women 


A major innovation in higher educa 
tion, which is intended to provide a 
professional outlet for the talents of 
“intellectually displaced women,” will 
start next fall at Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The experimental program, to be 
known as the Radcliffe Institute for 
Independent Study, is expected to have 
a far-reaching effect on traditional con- 
cepts and practices in women’s edu- 
cation. According to the program’s 
originators it will constitute a vital step 
to ending the present “intolerable” and 
“disastrous” waste of talent of gifted 
women. 

The nucleus of the institute will be 
a group of gifted women—artists, writ- 
ers, historians, scientists, social scien- 


incentives to imsure 
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tists and others—who will receive 
annual appointments as associate schol- 
ars. These individuals will generally, 
but not necessarily, have doctorate de- 
grees or the equivalent in “achieve- 
ment or status.” They will receive an 
annual stipend of $3,000 for their part- 
time appointments. 

Most of the scholars are expected to 
be talented women whose careers have 
been interrupted by marriage or other 
circumstances. The institute will offer 
the scholars “time that is free of per- 
sonal pressures and obligations; a place 
to work; all the facilities of a great uni- 
versity (Harvard is cooperating in the 
program) from libraries to laboratories, 
from museums to computers; the com- 
panionship and guidance of renowned 
authorities in hundreds of fields; and 
the financial means . . . to take advan- 
tage of all this . 


“Gamble” Pays 


4 $50,000 
Univ 


“gamble” by Harvard 
has apparently paid off. 

[wo years ago the university set up 
a special scholarship fund for students 
who, although they had unimpressive 
academic records. low test scores, and 
poor family backgrounds, indicated that 
they might have high potential. 

So far, every gamble—in the form of 


scholarships averaging $1,500 to $1,700 
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a year—has worked out well. Eight of 
the supposedly “poor bets” are now in 
their sophomore year after compiling 
successful records as freshmen. Twelve 
others are now in their freshmen year. 

The fund was made possible by an 
anonymous donor who wanted to help 
culturally, economically, and_ socially 
impoverished white and Negro students 
who would not normally go to college, 
let alone to one as highly competitive 
and selective as Harvard. 


Blind Guesses 


How can you tell whether a student 
taking a multiple-choice test knew the 
right answer or merely guessed cor 
rectly? 

Dr. Clarence F. Willey, head of the 
department of psychology and educa 
tion at Norwich Univ. in Northfield, 
Vt., has come up with what may be an 
answer to this question. Addressing the 
annual meeting of the American Psy 
chological Association in Chicago, Wil 
lew suggested a way to penalize “blind 
guessing’ and at the same time reward 
partial knowledge of subject matter 

Under Willey’s student 
would be allowed to select three op 


system, a 


1 five-part question, instead 


tions for 
of the usual “one be st answer.” These 
three 


student believes to be 


options include one which the 
correct and two 
he believes to be definitely wrong 


7 he 


plained, “that he will receive a three 


student is warned,” Willey ex 


point penalty for labeling the correct 
‘definitely only a 
one-point penalty for 


answer wrong, but 
simply 


This 


analytical 


missing 


the correct answer method, he 


adds, “rewards judgment 
based on partial knowledge and re 
in achies 


duces the influence of chance 


ng a good test score . 


Oral Histories 


Two major biographical projects 
one on aviation and the other on Negro 
leaders—have been started by Columbia 
University’s Oral History Project 

The Oral History 


taped interviews with prominent per 


Project teatures 
sons in various fields which are trans 
scribed into manuscript form and stored 
in Columbia’s Special Collections Li- 
brary for use by historical researchers. 

The will include 
first-hand accounts by more than 100 
designers, pilots, engineers, executives, 


aviation project 


and others, some of whose recollections 
go back to the Wright brothers. 

Dr. Louis M. Star 
says, “We hope to expand our work in 
this field—one in which source mate 
rials of this kind are surprisingly thin 
so that a truly significant body of 
memoirs will await the scholars who 
are certain eventually to do this subject 


project director 


justice,” 

Regarding the Negro study, Dr. Start 
said that for years scholars had had 
“pathetically little autobiographical lit 
erature” about Negro leaders. He said 
his office is helping to overcome that 
shortage by interviewing Negroes who 
have left their mark in a wide variety 
of fields 

“The fact that 
denominator of this broad subject,” Dr 


race is the common 


Starr commented, “may strike scholars 
a century hence as curious. We hope it 
They will find, in these warmly, 
human pages, much that will stimulate 


doe Ss 


their curiosity 


College Plan 


Broad proposals for higher education 
in New York State them 
tradition-breaking and certain to spark 


several of 


controversy—have been recommended 
by a spec ial committee appointed by 
Nelson Rockefellet 
call 


t APansion 


(ov 


The proposals tor a major 


of the 


State University and state aid to private 


strengthening and 

including 
All told, the 
total 
annual spending for public and private 


colleges and universities 
church-related institutions 
would 


recommendations IncTeAse 


higher education from the present fig 
ure of $300 million to a whopping $1 
billion by 1975 


Continued on page 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
~. Letters 


To the Editor 

Congratulations and cordial greetings 
to all Scholastic Magazines personnel 
on the 40th anniversary of the found 
first The tre 
mendous impact tor good which youl 
make 


upon the educative process throughout 


ing of your periodical 


many publications continue to 


America is a natural though amazing 


outgrowth of the Robinsonian vision 
that started it all 
E.B. Norton. President 


Florence (Ala.) State College 


To the Editor 
Heartiest 
lastic 


Sc ho 


40 vears vou have 


congratulations to 
Magazines. Fou 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
education of young America. You have 
given them knowledge and inspiration 

reading 
May 


40 years bring vou ever 


and the desire to improve 
skills and to think critically 

of the next 
greater 


cat h 


SUCCESS 
Allen H. Wetter 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa 





DECEMBER 7, 


Teleouide, 


fer 


Gol den 
Chi 


By FREDERICK S. KILEY 


1960 


tone HALLMARK HALL OF FAME, 
in its production, “Golden Child,” 
original American folk 
opera that originated in the creative 
workshops of the State Univ. of Iowa. 
The opera, by Philip Bezanson, with 
libretto by Paul Engle, both members 
of the university staff, presents an in- 
teresting variation of the Nativity that 
promises fruitful classroom possibilities. 
It will be broadcast on December 16 at 
8:30 to 10 p.m. (Eastern time) 
NBC-TV. 

The story is about a pioneering fam- 


attempts an 


over 


ily—a man, his wife, and young daugh- 
1 California 
blizzard to seek shelter in Captain Sut- 
ter's Fort on Christmas Eve, 1849. Their 
a rollicking dance 
of gold miners and their painted women 


ter, who stumble through 


entrance interrupts 


The drunken miners accuse the family 
of claim jumping, for they see that the 
little girl has used a large gold nugget 
1s a substitute head for her broken doll 
With only ¢ Sutter 
cast Mexican defending them from the 


iptain and an out- 


surly crowd, the faniily seeks refuge in 
the barn 

Here, the woman wives birth to a son, 
ind the pursuing mob finds a Bible with 
the infant f the golden treas- 
Ashamed of their greed 


instead of 
ure they seek 
ind lust, the 
offer gifts to the 
mation takes place 
the child 
f the humanit 
a soned in their hearts 

Like the child whe 


community by the 


miners and their 
child, and a transfor- 


With the birth of 


mirac ulous renew al 


women 


Come 
that has lo ig been im- 
» reforms a whole 
power of 
in Bret Harte’s “The Luck 
Golden Child” 
tames the ruthless mob and resurrects 
the hope of good will The 


that and 


b irbaric 
his innocence 


of Roaring ( imp, the 


imong men 


same hostility drives Mary 


Frederick S. Kiley teaches at Trenton 
N. J.) State College 


Hard-bitten Western characters have their humanity renewed by birth of Golden Child. 


Joseph away from the inn forces the 
family of the “Golden Child” to seek 
shelter in the barn. The same spiritual] 
necessity that requires the King of Kings 
to be born among the creatures of the 
stable operates in the 19th-century 
American West to illustrate the power 
of a story that does not need to depend 
upon change for its effectiveness. 
“Golden Child” will offer pupils an 
opportunity to see the American West 
as a setting for something different from 
the usual barroom showdown. The 
opera, in the tradition of “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors,” has great merit as 
an experience for pupils. Both art forms 
wed the drama of the stage with the 
emotional appeal of music. In “Golden 
Child,” the lyrics that express the moth- 
er's uncompromising faith in the des- 
tiny of the life within her is reminiscent 


Stephen Douglas as the father, Patricia 
Neway as the mother, and Judy Sanford 
as the daughter, star in Golden Child. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


of Mary’s quiet resignation in the face 
of total human enmity. This principle 
of motherhood, and this child as a prod- 
uct of human love, serve in the story to 
bring about a brutal mob’s change and 
to remind us of the vital role that the 
fundamental elements of life, birth, 
growth, and death, play in our artistic 
representations of this same life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


For the Elementary Grades: 

1. Compare the miner's change of 
heart at the birth of the “Golden Child’ 
with the change that comes over Amahl’s 
mother after his miraculous cure. Com- 
pare the miners’ change with that of 
Scrooge in “A Christmas Carol.” 

2. Why does the bird guide the fam- 
ily to Captain Sutter's Fort instead of 
to some safer place of refuge? 

3. What are the gifts the miners give 
the “Golden Child”? How do these dif 
fer from those given the infant Jesus 
by the Wise Men? 


For High School Grades: 


1. Discuss the role of Miguel as an 
outcast, and indicate why he rushes to 
the family’s defense with such odds 
against them. 
story is set in 
What 
characteristics of this particular phas¢ 
a “Golden 


2. Suggest why the 


19th-centurv, gold-rush America 


of history suggest a need for 
Child’? 

3. Why is it necessary, for the suc- 
cess of the story, for the “Golden 
Child's” to be forced to take 


refuge in the barn? Does this suggest 


mother 


that man forgets the true meaning of 
Christmas, and needs constantly to be 
reminded of his humanity? 

4. What are the usual 
men to gold strikes in television and 
film portrayals? Compare the attitudes 
of the miners in “Golden Child” with 


this image 


reactions of 





TEACHING 
(GUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Turkey ... Trials for a Troubled Ally 
(p. 8). In our World Affairs article, we 
go behind the treason trials under way 
in our NATO ally to trace the develop- 
ment and mounting problems of “West- 
ernized” Turkey 


> The Cost of Living . . . What It Is, 
What It Means to You (p. 12). In our 
National Affairs article, we write down 
the economic recipe for the Consumer 
Price Index and take note of the con- 
troversy it stirs in political and eco- 
nomic circles. 


> Rubber Stamp Curtain . . . Danger or 
Necessity? (p. 14). In our Forum Topic 
of the Week, we place pros and cons 
on scales that weigh the problem: 
‘Should the federal government have 
the right to withhold information not 
endangering national security?” 


> How “Sick” Is American Entertain- 
ment? (p. 22). The American Image be- 
comes intentionally provocative, as 
critics assail a view of life which is in- 
creasingly dominating our plays and 
movies, 


> Behind the Economic Iron Curtain 
(p. 20). The mystery of economic 
growth as it applies to the Soviet and 
U. S. economy is probed by our eye- 
witness economist in Russia. 


Turkey (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Turkey, a 27,000,000 
bestrides two continents. The present re- 
public was established by the leader 
ship of Kemal Ataturk, who overthrew 
the old and -corrupt Ottoman Empire 
Efforts to Westernize Turkey have pro- 


nation of 


gressed. 
the Menderes gov 
army 


Earlier this year 


ernment was overthrown by an 


coup. The government was accused of 
corruption, and inflation was undermin 
ing the economy. Menderes and othe: 
officials are now undergoing trial for 
treason, 

leaders have undertaken a re 
form program and have promised to 
vield to civilian control in 1961. Army 
leadership is pro-Western, as was the 
Menderes government. Turkey is tied 
to the West in NATO and CENTO, and 


S. aid 


Army 


has received considerable U 


Aim 

To help students understand the con 
ditions in Turkey which led to the over 
throw of the Menderes government and 
the establishment of army control; to 


clarify links between Turkey and the 
West. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Kemal Ataturk is regarded as a 
great figure in modern Turkish history. 
Why? 

2. Describe the circumstances unde 
which the Menderes government was 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


@ Mr 


Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone 
Miss lLurline Allison, History 
Byrd High School, Shreveport 
Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Sociol 
Studies Dept., High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y 
Miss E. Ruth Beattie 
School, Lancaster 
Mr. Williom E. Dunwiddie, Social Studies 
Dept., Neenah High School, Neench, 
Wisconsin 


lowo 
Teacher, 
Lovisiana 


McCaskey 
Pennsylvonia 


High 





wverthrown, What arguments can Men 


deres use to answer th charge of 
treason which has been brought ugainst 
him? 

3. If the army 


Turke 7. 


essary to turn the government back to 


commands suc h re 


spect in why should it be nec 
civilian controls? 


4. Why 


Turkey concern us? 


affairs itt 


should domestic 


Cost of Living (p. 12) 
Americon History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 


month the U.S 
of Labor publishes the Consumer Price 


Every Department 
Index (CPI). It measures the prices of 
goods and services consumed by aver 
age families living in cities. Although 
the CPI serves as a handy guide to in 
lation, rising prices and inflation are 
not technically the same thing to an 
economist. 

Although the CPI has 
slowly, analysis of the figures shows that 


been rising 


the cost of living varies in different 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you developing social studies skills in your pupils? One of the major 





objectives of the social studies is the development of social studies skills 
essential to intelligent citizenship. These skills include interpretation of maps 
charts, graphs, tables, propaganda analysis, and lap over into related areas 
when they are extended to include how to use a textbook, how to study, how 
to work on a committee, how to use a library, etc. 

Since the bane of social studies teachers often is the compulsion to 
‘cover” our ever-expanding field, the development of social studies skills 
sometimes becomes peripheral. This is a mistake 

In this week’s National Affairs article, “The Cost of Living... .° we 
included a brief explanation of how to use index numbers. Development of 
this skill and many others is set forth in Scholastic Magazines’ Studies Skills 
Workbook (Number 2, for grades 10, 11, 12). If you have not vet seen this 
valuabl 


have 


teaching aid, you should have it, for it is an easy-to-use and 
tool for developing social studies skills in your pupils 

You can obtain it in quantities up to the number of semester subscriptions 
or twice the number of school-year subscriptions to a Scholastic magazine 


H.L.H 


at 10 cents a copy. Seeing will be believing. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 
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A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


] hely students 1} 


rstund how 


unde 


wumer Price Index prepared 


onside ts sign f ance tor ind \ d 


Motivation 


I shat tent. if anv. has the price 


of things wh ( buy changed dur 


mg the past vear or r 


} more 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Why does the 
Statistics bother 
Price Index? 
2. The CPI has been co npared to a 
with-evervt! ng. We mav not 
have the recipe for pizza, but we should 


CPI. How is 


Bureau of Labo 


to publish a Consumer 


pizza 


know what goes into the 
the CPI made up? 

3. What difference does it 
you if the CPI rises? 

4. If vou were 


1) 
would it 


make to 


Ken 
difference t 


not there is 


President-elect 


nedy make any 


1 
a Change 


and 


whether or 
CPI 
20? Explain 


you 


: : 
in the between now January 


im prices is bad 


Do vou agree? Defend 


2 a: 8 
>. Even a slight rise 
for the econom 


your view pom 


Summary 
Any ha nM i the CPI 


per cent or no at 


ng 
lange 


sidered news and often headlit 


Things to Do 


' , , 

Tie the expla thot f index nun 
’ ’ 

n the art 

d/or t 


Rubber Stamp Curtain (p. 14) 


American History, Problems of Democrocy, 
Government 


of the Week. w 


In our Forum Topic 


present argumen on both sides 





COMING UP! 
Dec. 14, 1960 


> Netional Affairs Article: Research in U. § 
Is It Worth the Costs? 


Issues 


industry 


» World Affairs Article 
Americon 


Japon Votes “Pro 


> Forum 
losing by Inches? 


the Week: Is the U. § 
the Metric 


Topic of 
System 


> History Behind the Headlines 
Holidays Around the World 


December's 


Since mony schools observe a Christmas 
breok Scholastic’s 14th 


issue of the current term will be doted 


this month, Senior 


Jan. 11, 


> Notional Affairs Article 
Prepares for o New Tenont 


1960 


The White House 


>» World Affairs Articie 
Uneasy Communism 


Polond’s 13 Yeors of 


> Forum Topic of the Week: Do the Movies 


Meed Stricter Censorship? 





‘Should the federal 


right to withhold infor 


question govern 


ment have the 
mation not endangering national se- 


2 


urity 


Assignment 
1 What 


government 


danger national security? 


, 


kind of information has the 


vithheld that does not en 


Newspaper reporters and govern 
ment officials are likely to disagree on 
what endangers national security. Dis 
cuss. 

3. Which of the arguments set forth 
did vou find most convincing in influ 
encing your viewpoint on classification 


of government reports? Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What conflict, if any, do you see 
between freedom of the press and the 
right to report on government opera 
tions? 

Who do vou think should decide 
the public has a 
right to know? 


. If about U. § 


! 
policy 1s Sa npled in foreign countries, 


on what legitimate 


opinion toreign 
should the results of such polls be with 
held from the American public? Why? 

4. On the whole, the 
lic is kept well informed of government 
Do you agree? Why? 


American pub 


operations 


“Sick” Entertainment (p. 22) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In The 


\¢ eXalbite cl 


American Image, this week 
Z 


ticisms made of ow 


plays, movies, and TV dramas 


Aim 
To help students evaluate American 


a reflection of the so- 
live 


entertainment as 


etv in which we 


5-T 


Discussion Questions 


1. Think of a play, movie, or TV 
that im 

entertain 
ment. What view of life did it present? 
- Do vou 
hold that 


bec rile 


drama which ou have seen 


pressed vou as worthwhile 


1 
agree with critics who 


American entertainment has 
immoral and one-sided in its 


of life? Defend your 


3. It has been sugveste d that the in 


view answer,;r, 

creased number of plays and movies 
about “sick’ people indicates that we are 
” society. Do \ 


your viewpoint 


living in a “sick ou agree? 


Siipport 


Economic Iron Curtain (p. 20) 


American History, World History, Economics, 
Problems of Democracy 


Aim 


fo help students understand the 
growth of the Soviet economy and the 


implications of this growth for 1 S. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What do we when we sav 
that a different 
economy from the American economy? 
2. By 


consumer has comparatively little. Do 


mean 


the Soviet economy is 
American standards the Soviet 


you agree? Support your answer. 


the term, “economic 
Why should we be 


rate of economic 


3. Explain 
yvrowth. concemed 
about our growth? 
to be learned 


Soviet 


4. There is a lesson 
from a study of the 
What is the lesson? 


economy. 


Driving Safety (p. 25) 


In this issue the Shell Oil Company 
traffic 
safety, Each of the six picture quizzes 
showed 10 traffic hazards, for a series 
total of 60 hazards which readers were 
asked to locate. 


concludes its current series on 


With the sixth and final quiz available, 
students may extend the list by review- 
ing the 60 hazardous situations already 
illustrated and adding any that have 
not appe ared in the series. 

Discussion Question: You probably 
have heard a comment similar to this 
‘john has all the mechanical skills of a 
good driver—he’s quick to react, skillful 
but his attitude 
toward driving is wrong.” In what vari- 


in steering, good vision 


ous Ways can a driver's attitude be a 
hazard to his own safety and the safety 


of others? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 





Cost of Living: a-3; b-3 
a-3; b-2; « 

3; g-4; h 3 

a-F; b-NS; c-l 





HERE were 21 of them—all boys. 

Eighth-graders, they ranged in age 
from 13 to 17. They had lost their self- 
confidence and _ self-respect—and the 
respect of others, it seemed—because of 
repeated failures. They considered 
themselves scholastic outcasts. And they 
constituted a discipline problem. 

And yet they were my English class. 

I decided that something could—and 
- should—be done for these boys, all fu- 
ture voters and taxpayers. And some- 
how I wanted to prove to them that 
English and their interests had much 
In common. 

That's why, with the sympathetic 
understanding of my principal and the 
help of our guidance director, I soon 
found myself “hot-rodding” through 
English. 

It began when I asked each boy to 
name his special interest. When the re- 
turns were in, I discovered that these 
interests included custom car building, 
animal care, cycling, and baseball. But 
the main class interest was “hot rods.” 

It was then that I decided that these 
interests—“hot rods” and the 
would be the springboard for our class 
work in English. 

To get the unit under way, each boy 


others 


was assigned an oral report which was 
to acquaint the class with his special 
The 
items as how the interest was created 
the pleasure derived from it, and the 
benefits to be 
this particular hobby. I pointed out to 
the bovs. too, that such 
them 
soon would be going into the 
speak for themselves regarding employ 
ment. And, as oral reports are a stand 
ard part of an English program, the 
reports were graded as an English as 
signment. These first reports served to 
prove to the boys that they had much 
to offer, if only they would share. 

much of the 
oral. In the 


interest outline included such 


gained by developing 
an assignment 
they 
world to 


was important to because 


Throughout the unit 


work done in class was 


Clare C. Lawler teaches seventh- and 
eighth-grade English in Medina (Ohio) 
Jr. H. S. 














main, the boys were poor readers and 
writers. Their grammatical technique 
was at a minimum. However, by mak- 
ing oral reports to the class satisfac- 
torily over a period of time, my stu- 
dents gradually gained much-needed 
confidence. 

Still another aspect of our unit was 
to acquaint the boys with the basic 
techniques of research. Each boy 
brought to class books, magazines, pic- 
tures, and scale models dealing with 
his interest. Through this assignment 
the boys began to see how the library 
and books and magazines can be valu- 
able as sources of information. 

Next, each boy prepared a_ short 
biography of an outstanding person in 
his special area of interest. These short 
biographies entailed more research. Al- 
though sources were limited, the class 
used sports magazines, hot rod maga- 
zines, cycling magazines, the World 
Almanac, and newspapers. Among the 
heroes profiled Harvey Kuenn 
(baseball), James Yamane (go-carts) 
Phil Hill (winner of Indianapolis Races) 
Carol Resweber (cycling), and Mickey 
Thompson (drag racing) 
cesses made the that a 
hobby can be rewarding. Following 
each report was a question period. | 


were 


whose suc- 


class aware 


was surprised—and pleased—by the 


questions posed and the answers given 


Used World Almanac 


Another use we made of research 
was examining the World Almanac as 
reference We 


a practical, ready 


searched for information as re 
baseball 


players, names of winners of the Indian 


such 
ords earned by outstanding 
apolis Speed Races, and other statistics 
of high interest to the boys 

By this time I felt that sufficient 
progress had been made so that each 
student could be assigned an article to 
be read and summarized for the class 
Sources of articles included: Junior Scho 
lastic, Hot Rod, Field and 
Stream, and Custom Cars. From these 
reports we learned again that hobbies 
can become profitable vocations. At the 
I felt that the bovs 


Cycling, 


same time were 
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beginning to see that English, too, can 
be of practical vaue to them. 

Following this, book reports on areas 
of interest were also assigned and pre 
sented before the class. Books were 
chosen with each student's reading abil- 
ity in mind, and included: Hot Rod 
It—and Run for Fun! by Fred Horsley, 
Hot Rod Angels by R. S. Bowen, Crash 
Club® by H. G. Felsen, Stock Car 
Races by C. P. Jackson, The Kid from 
Tomkinsville by J. R. Tunis, Pets by 
F. N. Chrystie, It's Easy to Fix Your 
Bike by J. W. McFarlane, and Sports 
Cars, Facts and Pictures by A. L. 
Conley 

At the end of each week during the 
unit I assigned a spelling lesson com- 
posed of words which were also allied 
with the boys’ special interests. Among 
them: carburetor, vaccine, drive shaft 
and fielder. 

Finally, since we had progressed so 
well, I felt we were ready to undertake 
some literature study. We had had such 
success in the “hot rod” unit that the 
boys were agreeable to reading and dis 
cussing Evangeline, Man Without a 
Country, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and 
other selections. And this had not been 
the case before! 

But this was only one of the results 
of this unit which were very gratifving 


teacher, principal, and 


alike. The 


could 


to students, 
guidance director students 
discovered that they succeed in 
correlating elective with required sub 
jects. They also developed responsibility 
Their 
As for 


( lass 


for completing assignments 
grades improved in all subjects 
their attitude toward English, the 
they 
ind discussing selections for literature 


They 


mar is important 


found enjoyed reading togethet 
ilso began to realize that gram 
and they requeste d 
more instruction in grammar as they 
became aware of the need for it 

Best of all, the boys developed pride 
in themselves, and this pride now has 
spurred them to accept responsibility 


in the learning process. 


* Available through Teen Age Book Club 
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Continued from page 2-T 


to make sure that the 
276,000 full 
expects by 
Present enrollment: 401,000 
was headed by Dr 
Heald, president of the Ford 
John W 
Cardner pre sident of the Carne gie Cor 
poration of New York, and Marion B 
director of the Eastman Kodak 
Company and formerly Secretary of 
Healt! ind Welfare 
Among the major proposals 

ne 


blished \A thin the 


The objective 
state can provide for the 
and 


1985 


part-time students it 


The committec 
Henry T 


l oundation and aL luded 


i olsom 
Education 


schools should he es 
State 


graduate 
University 


fem the svstem now has none 


community colle ges should be expanded 
throughout the state the state's 1] 
teachers colleges should be converted 
into strong liberal arts institutions. al 
though the hould « 
pha © te her education 

PState a sh ld be provided 
silyl } ’ » 


j 


In Brief 


© Teacher excl 
ire widel 

to bette 
‘ such e, 
mn York, P; 


also had ; t 


pro! me pa 


Whe Peggy Boltz 


} , 
eremmect 


elations 
svivania 
the Rhone | ‘ 

France part 

teacher exchange. she was pposed to 
stay one vear. H eve wre he 
was Uy she not only won the 
of her me but the f the 
mavor of Arles. Charles Privat. and 
they were " Not long afterward 
Mavor Privat \ i deputy to 
the National ssembh Lon \innx 
Privat has t tinctions—she is the 
hy Ay mT i¢ het 


the only American 


r time 
attection 
1 


1 VM rt 
] near 


elected 


0 marred to a 
bk ren } 

who is the Wi 
PT he term “sox 
bach ii stvle i New 


the State 


i French cde puts 

offic ially 
York State. Ten 

Board of 

in favor of “citi 


, ; 
al studies is 


vears ag Re gents 


abandoned the ter 


education,” because 
board members felt that the other term 
smacked of socialism. In reversing 
themselves now, the Regents noted that 
“social studies” was a more apt de- 
scription of the program and that the 
term was widely used and accepted in 


zenship some 


academic circles 


PChildren 
school according to Colorado State 
Senator Frank L. Gill. Addressing a 
meeting of the Colorado Commissioners 


should walk, not ride, to 


Association, Gill questioned the wisdom 
of taking pupils to school in buses and 
children around the 
block for exercise. “I think they ought 
to go back to walking them back and 
forth he 


then running the 


asserted 


PAccording to a teacher opunon 4x 1] 
National Education 
Association 57.1 per cent of the teach- 
ers queried felt that TV 
pinged upon study and homework time, 


conducted by the 


viewing im 


but not seriously However, about a 
fifth said that the 
The bulk ot 


that there was no effect 


impact was serous 


veved felt 


T 
tive others su 





%S % 
WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


If the South Had Won the Civil 
War, by MacKinlay Kantor, in the 
Nov. 22 Look. Here is an intriguing, 
provocative article which should spur 
lively class discussion. “History in re- 
verse” or “History as it did not hap- 
this imaginative 
post-Civil War events can be a timely 
stimulus to Civil War Centennial stud 
ies and spark creative thinking in simi- 


pen, conception of 


lar areas of study. 

Perspectives on English and Essays 
on the Teaching of English, two vol- 
umes published by the National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English. “Perspe« 
tives” ($4; $2.75 to NCTE members) is 
a compilation of 21 essays written in 
honor of W. Wilbur Hatfield. “Essays’ 
($4.50; $3.10 to NCTE members) in- 
cludes 20 papers from Yale University 
conferences on the teaching of English, 
literature, and 
NCTE 


and deal with language 
Available 


composition. trom 


704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, I] 


WIN A 


TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD! 


> What to Do: Just write o letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
@ trip around the world. Write your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL BE RETURNED. 


® Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter. } 


® Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 


Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 
EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 
THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 

The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Lourel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! 


START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 
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BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject te change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs te students. 


DRAMA 


Fri, Dec. 9, 10:00 pm. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Trouble with Tem- 
pleton,” starring Brian Aherne in the 
story of an aging widower, a Broadway 
veteran, who still mourns the loss of his 
wife three decades after her death. In a 
weird return to the past, he finds himself 
with her in a 1920 speakeasy, but it is 
not his remembered past. 

Sun., Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” adapted for television by Irving 
Gaynor Nieman, and starring Shirley 
Temple as Phoebe. Nieman’s adaptation 
peeeaees the essential plot line of the 

awthorne romance of life in a gloomy 
New England house with the 19th Cen- 
tury descendants of a greedy Puritan 
magistrate who was cursed by one of his 
dying victims. The telecast emphasizes 
the mystery elements of the story, and 
moves at a much faster pace than the 
leisurely original, passing quickly over 
Hawthorne’s philosophic ruminations. 
The script does not, however, do vio- 
lence to Hawthorne. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Hawthorne, in his preface to 
the novel, carefully distinguishes be- 
tween the novel and the romance. What 
is the difference between the two liter- 
ary forms and how does the author 
classify “The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles”? 2. Compare the novel and the tele- 
cast. What things are omitted in the TV 
version? 3. Compare a passage of dia- 
logue in the novel with the television 
continuity. Would it be a good idea to 
reproduce Hawthorne’s conversations 
exactly on TV? (“The House of the Seven 
Gables” is available through Scholastic 
Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Book is 45 cents; class 
quantity discounts are available.) 

(NET—-check local educational tele- F 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
NET Drama Festival: Maxim Gorky's 
“The Lower Depths,” a BBC production 
directed by Michael Elliott 

Tues., Dec. 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: Mary Chase's “Har- 
vey” (repeat). Art Carney, Marion F 
Lorne, star in the famous Broadway 
comedy of a bachelor and his imaginary 
rabbit 

Sun., Dec. 18, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: Leonid Andre- 
yev's classic short story, “The Seven 
That Were Hanged,” in an adaptation by 
——— Herridge. Study questions next 
wee 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sun., Dec. 11, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Eternal Light: “Turning Point,” by Marc 
Siegel, a program of Hanukkah songs. 

(NET—check local educational tele- S 
vision station.) Ragtime Era: Max Mo- 
rath explains some of the history and 
peculiarities of the music business. 

(NET) Invitation to Art: “Theatre and 
Dance.” Dr. Brian O’Doherty shows 
some of the artifacts from the stage and 


Sat., Dec. 1 


from dance to demonstrate how the art- 
ist attempts to capture the “life” of the 
subject. 

(NET) American Perspective: “Image 
of Europe.” A new series designed to ex- 
plore major themes in American litera- 
ture from Puritan times to the present. 

Graham C. Wilson, professor of 
Renaissance literature at San Jose State 
College, examines two themes ——— 
ular: American relations with Europe 
and our definition of the American hero 


Mon., Dec. 12, 5:30 p= (CBS—check local! 
o 


station.) Invitation te Learning: Jack 
London's “Martin Eden.” 


Judy Garland, as Dorothy; Bert Lahr 
as the Cowardly Lion; Ray Bolger as 
the Scarecrow meet The Wizard of Oz 
(Frank Morgan) Dec. 11 (CBS-TV) 


ri. Dec. 16, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Philip Bezanson’s 
original opera, “Golden Child.” See tele- 
guide, page 3-T 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


ri, Dec. 9, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell & 
Howell Close-ups: “Feather-bedding?” 
Documentary on the problem of feather- 
bedding, the hiring of unnecessary 
a ma ce by Walter Peters 

, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS-Re- 
ports: “Rescue—with Yul Brynner,” a 
documentary report on the world’s 15,- 
000,000 refugees, +! Yul Brynner, special 
consultant to the UN High Commission- 
er for Refugees. Program follows one 
family from Austria to their new home 
in Canada. Brynner and Edward R 
Murrow interview Golda Meir, Israeli 
Foreign Minister, and King Hussein of 


Jordan. 

un., Dec. 11, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 
sten Churchill—The Valiant Years: 
“Dunkirk,” a documentary of Churchill's 
most famous speech in his most tryin 
times—the three weeks of Allied fom 
British retreat in May 1940 when Hol- 
land and Belgium fell to the Axis and 


Thurs., Dec. 8, 5:30 


Sat., Dec. 10, 


Sun., 


Sun., 


Fri., Dec 


Sun., 


Mon., Dec 


Churchill delivered his “blood, sweat 
and tears” speech. Music score by Rich- 
ard Rodgers. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) Forty-five Years with 
Fitzpatrick: “Prohibition.” Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick, cartoonist for thé St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, host Joseph Passonneau, 
and Joseph Loman, sociologist, discuss 
some of the present-day effects of this 
legislation, focusing on Fitzpatrick’s 
appropriate cartoons. 

(NET) Beginnings: Forest Evashevski, 
football coach for lowe. 

(NET) The United States and the Non- 
Western World: A single half-hour pro- 
ees with Arnold J. Toynbee, British 

istorian, presenting his view on Amer- 
ican problems in foreign policy. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


.m. (ABC-TV) Recky 
and His Friends: Bullwinkle on a desert 
isle; Androcies in the “Fractured Fairy 
Tale.” Mr. Peabody encounters Jesse 
James in “Peabody's Improbable His- 
tory.” 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Peter Pan: James 

Matthew Barrie's play starring Mar 
Martin, Cyril Ritchard, Margalo Gil- 
more, and Sondra Lee, with choreog- 
raphy by Jerome Robbins. 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: Lamb Chop returns 
to report on her audition for the Kukla- 
politan Players. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet Mr. Wizard: 
AC and DC 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Beaver: 
“Chuckie’s New Shoes.” Beaver, en- 
trusted with a neighbor child on a shop- 
ping tour, loses him in the crowd 
Dec. 11, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Wizard of Oz: The 1939 movie, based on 
the famous Frank Baum books, starring 
Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray Bol- 
ger, Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) What's New: Mr. Fixit 
takes apart a telephone. Not-se-Hard- 
ware Store: Knives and how to use 
them. Adventures in Moving: Swimming 


NOT FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “The House of the 
Seven Gables.” See description above 
under “Drama.” This production may be 
frightening for the younger viewer since 
it does emphasize the ghostly elements 
of the tale 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Sys- 
tem Science Series: “The Thread of 
Life,” the documentary story of genetics 
with Dr. Frank Baxter answering ques- 
tions about inherited characteristics 
through animated @drawings, displays, 
and illustrations, Featured on the pro- 
zram: a model of a part of a molecule of 
INA—elusive probable factor in heredi- 
ty; the experiments of Gregor Mendel- 
foundations of the science of genetics; 
the stop-motion films of the Bajers, Pol- 
ish scientists who first photographed the 
process of mitosis, or cell-division. Pro- 
gram should be useful for biology classes 
and is available on 16 mm. color film for 
classroom use 
Dec. 11 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station for time and 
schedule.) Virus: “Giant Molecules.” Dr 
Robley C. Williams analyzes the struc- 
ture of viruses 
12, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Teacher demon- 
strations with Dr. Julius H. egy on 
Tues. and Thurs., today’s lesson: Com- 
lex Equations. Dec. 14: Hyper-complex 
umbers. Dec. 16: Planes. 


Tues., Dec. 13, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 


dition: “Survivors of the Ice Age,” Part 
I in a two-part study of the homeland of 
the Laplanders in Norway 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 
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